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VII 
Romans 7:1-3 


N Romans 7:2, 3 Paul adduces the law respecting marriage 

as an illustration by which to commend to the under- 
standing of his readers the doctrine respecting the effect of 
the death of Christ upon the relation of the believer to the 
law and to Christ. It is not necessary for the purpose now in 
view to discuss the rather difficult exegetical question involved 
in the similitude Paul uses. Those acquainted with the exe- 
getical literature on these verses know how interpreters have 
laboured with the question of determining what, in the doc- 
trine Paul is enunciating, is parallel to the death of the hus- 
band in the similitude instituted. The relevance of this passage 
to the question of divorce need not be perplexed, however, by 
that other exegetical question. The question we are concerned 
with now is simply the bearing of this passage upon the 
matter of divorce. 

In reference to this precise question it is of importance to 
note that Paul is not dealing here expressly with the question 
of marriage and separation as he is in | Corinthians 7:10—-15. 
The subject with which Paul is here dealing is the expansion 
and validation of what he had stated in Romans 6:14 — that 
sin does not have dominion over the believer, for he is not 


Correction. I regret that in preceding articles of this series when I quoted 
from and cited the article ‘Divorce’ in The Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. V, 
I gave the author as Walter George Smith. This was an error and was due 
to oversight. The name should have been Aug. Lehmkuhl. Walter George 
Smith wrote the latter part of the article on ‘‘Divorce’’ but was not the 
author of the part which was cited and from which quotation was given. 
Apology is hereby tendered to The Catholic Encyclopedia. 
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under law but under grace. The appeal to the law of mar- 
riage, specifically the law of marriage as it applies to the 
wife, is for the purpose of illustration. The death of the 
husband frees the wife from the law of her husband. So the 
death of Christ frees the believer from bondage to the law. 

It is necessary to stress this only-too-obvious fact. While: 
on the one hand, we must not allow this consideration to 
obscure or rule out the significance of this passage as it bears 
upon the law of marriage, yet, on the other hand, we must not 
forget that the allusion to the law of marriage is incidental to 
Paul’s main purpose. We must not fall into the mistake of 
loading his illustration with more significance than reasonably 
belongs to it in the context. 

When Paul says in verse 1 that ‘“‘the law has dominion 
over a man for so long a time as he lives’’* we may properly 
regard him as intending to state a general principle. He is not 
referring specifically to the marriage law which in verses 2 
and 3 is adduced as an example. Rather, the case is that he 
states the general principle in verse 1 and illustrates by a 
particular example in verses 2 and 3. He credits his readers 
at Rome with knowledge of that general principle and assumes 
that they will readily accede to its universal validity. The 
reason why he credits them with this knowledge and with 
ready acceptance is that they know the law.? 

This appeal to their knowledge of the law raises a question 
that has considerable relevance to our discussion. What is the 
law with the knowledge of which Paul credits his readers? It 
cannot reasonably be supposed that it is simply the general 
principle which he has just stated. Paul credits them, rather, 
with knowledge of the law in some more embracive sense and 


*6 vdpos Kupiebe. Tod avOpmmrov ép’ cov xpdvov fp. It should be 
noted that this is generic. The use of &v@pwros rather than avjp indicates 
that he is not suggesting the dominion of the law over the man as dis- 
tinguished from the woman. It is the dominion of the law over human- 
kind. In verses 2 and 3 he distinguishes between the man and the woman 
by the use of the distinguishing terms &vqp and yuv7 and applies the general 
principle of verse 1 to the marriage law as it governs the woman. 

2 The commentators have shown that Paul is not here distinguishing 
between those at Rome who knew the law and those who did not. All 
addressed are credited with this knowledge. The reasons for this conclusion 
need not be discussed here. 
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then, on that assumption, protests that their knowledge of 
that law should lead them readily to recognise the validity of 
the general principle, namely, that law has dominion over a 
man as long as he lives. When appeal is made in this way to 
knowledge of law there is one feasible conclusion, namely, 
that the law is the written law of the Old Testament, particu- 
larly the Mosaic law. Paul uses the word “law’’ (véyos) 
quite frequently in this sense (cf. 3:19; 5:13; I Cor. 9:8, 9; 
14:21, 24; Gal. 3:10, 19), and there is no reason why we 
should look for the denotation in any other direction. Gen- 
tiles as well as Jews in the church at Rome could be credited 
with knowledge of the Old Testament and specifically with 
knowledge of the Mosaic law. So we may proceed on the 
assumption that this is the law Paul has in mind when he 
says, “for I speak to them who know the law”’. 

This conclusion bears upon the force of the example Paul 
adduces in verses 2 and 3. If the Mosaic law is in view in 
verse 1 and if Paul proceeds with his argument on the assump- 
tion that his readers are acquainted with that law, we cannot 
but regard the very example which he adduces in verses 2 
and 3 as in like manner elicited from, or at least borne out by, 
the Mosaic law. 

We may not suppose, however, that such respect to the 
Mosaic law in any way weakens or curtails the validity and 
application of the law regarding marriage expressed in verses 
2 and 3. The universal validity should be apparent for two 
reasons. (1) The general principle stated in verse 1 is one 
which Paul recognises as having unqualified validity, and 
surely the example by which he illustrates must have similar 
validity within its own specific sphere of operation. There 
would have been a non sequitur in Paul’s argument if the 
illustration did not exemplify in a particular case the applica- 
tion of the general principle. (2) If the illustration did not 
carry out the general principle, this failure would react fatally 
upon the doctrine being propounded. It is the example drawn 
from marriage that Paul uses to illustrate our bondage to the 
law and then our freedom from the law by the body of Christ. 
If the analogy in the marital sphere were not watertight, how 
would it fare for the doctrine which is Paul’s main interest at 
this point? We must conclude, therefore, that the law respect- 
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ing the bond of marriage referred to in verses 2 and 3, even 
though it is viewed as inherent in and elicited from the Mosaic 
law, is not for that reason impaired in respect of its universal 
validity and application. 

The significance of this insistence needs to be stated and 
developed if we are to interpret aright the bearing of this 
passage on the subject of divorce. Since Paul states a principle 
of universal validity and application, a principle that applies 
to marriage as such, we are not to suppose that the law 
enunciated here is merely the law of marriage that applies 
within the pale of special revelation. Truly the Mosaic law 
was special revelation and Paul had that in mind when he 
adduced the law of marriage. But this fact must not be 
allowed to lead us to the fallacy, too frequently and oftentimes 
surreptitiously at work, that since appeal is made to special 
revelation this restricts the application of the principle to 
those who are the recipients and beneficiaries of that revela- 
tion. What Paul enunciates here is the basic law of marriage 
which applies to the institution wherever it exists, in other 
words, the law of Genesis 2:23, 24. Those who had the Mosaic 
law were indeed placed in a peculiarly advantageous position 
respecting the knowledge of that law. But the operation and 
obligation of the law are not restricted to the sphere in which 
it is thus known. The law binds wherever the institution 
exists, and is to the effect that the woman is bound by the law 
of her husband as long as he lives, that if while he lives she be 
married to another she will be called an adulteress but that 
when her husband dies she is free from that law and may be 
married to another. 

This passage and the principle it embodies have been ap- 
pealed to by Romish exegetes and theologians,3 as well as by 
others who adopt a similar position, in support of the conten- 
tion that marriage is indissoluble and that not even in the case 
of adultery may marriage be dissolved, although the spouses 


3 Cf. Robert Bellarmine: ‘De Sacramento Matrimonii,”’ Lib. I, Cap. 
XVI (Disputationes, Rome, 1838, Tom. 3, pp. 1148 ff.); Joseph Pohle: 
The Sacraments: A Dogmatic Treatise (St. Louis and London, 1937), Vol. 
IV, p. 192; Arthur Devine: The Law of Christian Marriage (New York, 
1908), pp. 92 ff.; A Commentary on the New Testament (The Catholic 
Biblical Association, 1942), pp. 52 f. 
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may, in this case, be separated a toro et mensa. In the preceding 
articles of this series the position has been taken, particularly 
on the basis of Matthew 19:9, that marriage may be dissolved 
for the cause of adultery and in the event of such dissolution 
the innocent spouse is at liberty to contract another marriage. 
The question is now very acutely before us: how does such a 
position comport with what we have just found respecting the 
import of Romans 7:2, 3? How can we answer the argument 
of Rome and of Protestant theologians, such as those of the 
Church of England, that not even adultery is a proper ground 
for dissolution of the marriage bond (divortium a vinculo 
matrimonii as distinguished from divortium a toro et mensa)? 
For has not this text asserted very distinctly that it is death 
that frees from the bond of marriage and that the woman who 
is married to another while her husband lives shall be called 
an adulteress? The answer to this question will require a 
rather diffuse discussion. 

The first observation to be made is that the appeal to this 
text on the part of the Romish Church, on the one hand, and 
other contentions and practices of Rome, on the other, are 
singularly incompatible. Since it is not claimed that similar 
inconsistency can be charged against the Church of England 
and its representatives, we shall focus attention on the Romish 
position. Though Rome vigorously contends for the indis- 
solubility of the bond (quoad vinculum) of marriage she allows 
for the dissolution of unconsummated marriage between Chris- 
tians in two events: (1) in the event of solemn profession of 
either party in a religious order and (2) in the event of papal 
dispensation.‘ Since in such cases the dissolution is a vinculo 
and not merely a toro et mensa and since, therefore, the mar- 
riage is dissolved, it follows that the party not making solemn 
profession in a religious order is at liberty to marry another 
and in the case of special papal dispensation both parties to 
the dissolution are at liberty to remarry. But how can such 
concessions be reconciled with Rome’s appeal to Romans 7:2, 3 


4 Cf. Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent, Session XXIV, Canon 
6; Bellarmine: “‘De Monachis,” Lib. II, Cap. XX XVIII (op. cit., Tom. 2, 
pp. 405 ff.); Synopsis Theologiae Dogmaticae (New York, 1943), Tom. III, 
“De Paenitentia et Matrimonio”, pp. 161 ff.; Joseph Pohle: op. cit., pp. 
201 ff.; Arthur Devine: op. cit., pp. 89 ff. 
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in support of the indissolubility of the marriage bond? If 
Romans 7:2, 3 allows for such exceptions, then the passage 
must be regarded as compatible with some exception and, 
consequently, cannot with propriety be quoted and cited in 
support of the proposition that the only thing that can dissolve 
the marriage bond is death.’ For even on Rome’s own assump- 
tions Romans 7:2, 3 does admit of dissolution and of freedom 
to remarry in certain cases. In the precise terms of the 
passage itself, Rome allows that there are cases in which the 
woman may remarry while her first husband lives and yet not 
be branded as an adulteress. If this is so, how can Rome so 
easily appeal to Romans 7:2, 3 as supporting the doctrine of 
the indissolubility of the bond of marriage? Conceivably 
Rome might be quite consistent in maintaining her own pecul- 
iar doctrine of indissolubility and of the exceptions she allows 
in particular cases. What is being urged now is simply that 
she has fallen into inexcusable inconsistency when, in the 
defence of her own position and in opposition to dissolution 
on the ground of adultery, she appeals to Romans 7:2, 3 and 
then forthwith makes her own exceptions which as gravely 
impinge upon the principle asserted by Paul as does the excep- 
tion in the case of adultery.6 The upshot is that Rome has 
no right of appeal to Romans 7:2, 3 to disprove the right of 
dissolution in the case of adultery as long as she herself 
claims the legitimacy of dissolution in the case of solemn 
profession in a religious order and in the case of papal dis- 
pensation unless she undertakes to present grounds for believ- 
ing that Paul can well be regarded as envisaging the kind of 
exception Rome posits but not the kind of exception which we 


5 Cf. Joseph Pohle: op. cit., p. 192. 

6 Though at this point we have spoken of divorce for adultery as an 
exception to Romans 7:2, 3, we are not to be understood as conceding 
that this is, strictly speaking, the proper construction or the most accurate 
terminology. We have used these terms at this point because we are 
conducting an ad hominem argument and do not wish to perplex the force 
or point of the argument by using terms which we deem more adequate to 
the proper interpretation. The concessions Rome makes in reference to 
solemn profession and papal dispensation will certainly have to be con- 
sidered exceptions to Romans 7:2, 3 if we proceed on the premise of the 
kind of appeal she makes to the passage concerned. 
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maintain. And this is an undertaking that Romish theologians 
do not appear to fulfil. 

It may be replied that, in arguing thus, sufficient account 
has not been taken of the distinction which Rome draws 
between unconsummated and consummated marriage. While 
we are not disposed to suppress or discount the significance of 
the conjugal act by which marriage is consummated, yet, as 
far as the principle of Romans 7:2, 3 and its application are 
concerned, what evidence do we possess from Scripture in 
general or from Paul in particular to warrant the assumption 
that a sharp line of distinction is to be drawn between consum- 
mated and unconsummated marriage? We can well under- 
stand how such a sharp line of distinction could be maintained 
if it were held that unconsummated marriage is not really 
marriage in terms of Romans 7:2, 3. In that event the principle 
of Romans 7:2, 3 would apply only to consummated marriage 
and would not come into operation until marriage is consum- 
mated by the conjugal act. On such a view Romans 7:2, 3 
would have no relevance at all to unconsummated marriage. 
But not even Rome takes that position.? Indeed, so far is this 
from being the case that she is very jealous to restrict the 
right of dissolution of unconsummated marriage between 
Christians to the two exceptional cases of solemn profession in 
a religious order and special papal dispensation. In all other 
cases, according to Rome, the principle of Romans 7:2, 3 
remains inviolate and applies to all other unconsummated 
marriages just as rigidly as it does to consummated marriages. 
It follows therefore that Rome regards Romans 7:2, 3 as 
applicable to unconsummated marriage. And so we are com- 
pelled to press the question again: where is the evidence to 
show that Paul could be properly regarded as envisaging or 
allowing the circumstance that marriage had not yet been 
consummated by the conjugal act as legitimating the suspen- 
sion of the principle of Romans 7:2, 3 in the two exceptional 
cases alleged by Rome? And to press the question one step 
further, what warrant is there for supposing that Paul could 


7 Cf. Synopsis Theologiae Dogmaticae as cited; Joseph Pohle: op. cit., 
pp. 184 ff. The latter says, ‘Every marriage between baptised persons, 
whether consummated or not, is intrinsically indissoluble” (p. 184). 
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have granted the propriety of certain exceptions in the case of 
unconsummated marriage and yet could not possibly be re- 
garded as envisaging any exception to consummated marriage? 
Apologists for the Romish position must surely find it difficult 
to discover any Biblical evidence to substantiate their conten- 
tion. That is to say, they must find it hard to find warrant for 
the sharp line of distinction drawn on this question between 
consummated and unconsummated marriage so long as they 
concede that Romans 7:2, 3 has relevance to unconsummated 
as well as to consummated marriage. The plain fact is that 
Romish theologians waive appeal to Scripture when they pro- 
ceed to validate the exceptions claimed. They appeal rather 
to tradition and to the primacy of the Roman pontiff. And 
once this is done it is apparent that appeal to Scripture is no 
longer necessary. It is equally apparent that the kind of 
evidence upon which we insist is not forthcoming and is really 
not available. In other words, the Scripture itself does not 
support the Romish position on the question now at issue and, 
as far as argument based on Scripture is concerned, the Romish 
appeal to Romans 7:2, 3 is patently inconsistent. This incon- 
sistency should be obvious to any Protestant, for it is an 
inconsistency demonstrated by the very logic inherent in the 
necessity of apveal to tradition and to the primacy of the 
pontiff, a necessity fully acknowledged by Romanists them- 
selves. 

We must, however, carry the argument as it respects 
Rome’s appeal to Romans 7:2, 3 one step further. This con- 
cerns I Corinthians 7:15. Rome claims the right of dissolution 
a vinculo in the instance of what is called the Pauline privilege.9 
In this case the right of dissolution applies even to consum- 
mated marriage, though not, of course, to consummated mar- 
riage between Christians. The Pauline privilege has reference 
merely to what Rome calls marriage legitimum and consum- 
matum but not ratum. It should be understood that our 
argument in reference to the Romish position at this point is 

not premised on any necessary disagreement with the Romish 


8 Cf. Joseph Pohle: op. cit., pp. 201 ff.; Arthur Devine: op. cit., pp. 90 f. 

9 Synopsis Theologiae Dogmaticae as cited, pp. 155 ff.; Joseph Pohle: 
op. cit., pp. 208 ff.; Arthur Devine: op. cit., pp. 85 ff.; A Commentary on 
the New Testament as cited, pp. 460 f. 
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interpretation of I Corinthians 7:15 other than to dissent 
emphatically from the indefensible extensions given to the 
Pauline privilege in Romish application. The arbitrary ampli- 
fications’® given to this privilege by Rome’s official spokesmen 
betrays the laxity of interpretation and of application which 
Rome can conveniently avow and shows the practical nullity 
thereby afforded to her vaunted strictness in the matter of 
marital sanctity. But apart from the question of Romish 
looseness in these regards, all that needs to be recognised at 
present is that Rome sanctions the right of divorce in the case 
of I Corinthians 7:15 and that we are not now concerned to 
dispute the propriety of this interpretation per se. 

The question is: how does this affect the interpretation of 
Romans 7:2, 3 and, in particular, Rome’s appeal to this pas- 
sage in support of the indissolubility of the marriage bond? 
It is not needless to mention that I Corinthians 7:15 is no less 
Pauline than Romans 7:2, 3. Apart from the question of the 
chronology of the composition of these two epistles (a matter 
not without bearing upon the whole question of harmony), 
the inspiration and authority of Paul’s teaching, even on 
Rome’s own presuppositions, would require us to maintain 
the complete harmony of the two passages. I Corinthians 
7:15 is compatible with Romans 7:2, 3. But when Paul 
penned Romans 7:2, 3 he made no allusion to I Corinthians 
7:15; the terms of the former passage are quite absolute and 
universal and, in themselves, suggest or express no exception. 
How are we to explain this on the assumption that there is in 
reality the exception of I Corinthians 7:15? 

At this point it is well to bear in mind what has been argued 
above respecting the universal obligation and application of 
Romans 7:2, 3. It will not do to say that here Paul has in 
view a principle that is applicable only to Christian marriage, 
to use Rome’s terminology, marriage ratum as distinguished 
from marriage that is merely legitimum. Paul surely states a 
principle that applies to the institution of marriage as such 
and to restrict it to marriage between Christians would open 
the door to abuses that would run completely counter to the 


1° See Joseph Pohle: op. cit., pp. 211 ff.; Arthur Devine: op. cit., pp. 
87 £.; Synopsis Theologiae Dogmaticae, pp. 157 ff. 
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sanctity which the Scripture recognises as belonging to all 
valid and legitimate marriage, a sanctity which will have to 
be recognised as implicit in the teaching of Paul in the immedi- 
ately preceding context of I Corinthians 7:15, namely verses 
12-14, as well as in Romans 7:2, 3. It is quite true that in 
Romans 7:1 Paul has in mind the Mosaic law when he says to 
his readers, ‘“‘For I speak to them that know the law’’, and he 
assumes on that basis that they should readily acknowledge 
the validity of the principle that the law has dominion over 
a man as long as he lives. Furthermore, when he adduces his 
example in verses 2 and 3 we shall have to suppose that the 
Mosaic law is distinctly in view. That is just saying that 
Paul has in view the special revelation of the Old Testament 
as that which should place beyond dispute for his readers the 
validity of the principle asserted in verse 1 and the specific 
example of the application of that principle alluded to in 
verses 2 and 3. But it by no means follows that it is only 
within the area of the knowledge of that Mosaic law that the 
general principle stated in verse 1 and the specific principle 
enunciated in verses 2 and 3 are operative or applicable. It 
is one thing to appeal to special revelation to show that a 
certain obligation rests upon men; it is another thing to hold 
that the obligation rests only upon those who possess that 
revelation. In this particular case there is no ground for 
believing that Paul regarded the principles set forth in Romans 
7:1-3 as applicable only to those who were in the advantageous 
position of knowing the Mosaic law. Still further, if the 
principles applied only to believers we can readily detect what 
havoc this would entail for the doctrine that Paul proceeds 
to unfold in verse 4. His doctrine is, in effect, that all men 
are under the bondage of the law and are bound to that 
bondage until they become dead to the law by the body of 
Christ. How would it fare with this doctrine if the principle 
of the analogy by which he illustrates the doctrine were not 
as universal within its own specific sphere as the doctrine 
itself? Consequently we must conclude that the principle, to 
wit, that the married woman is bound by law to her husband 
as long as he lives, must apply to marriage as such and there- 
fore to the very marriage contemplated by Paul in I Corin- 
thians 7:12-14. And so the question confronts us in all its 
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acuteness: how does the concession of I Corinthians 7:15, a 
concession which Rome acknowledges is warrant for the 
dissolution of the marriage bond, comport with Romans 7:2, 3? 

If Rome is to answer this question on the basis of Scripture 
principles, she will have to admit that Paul recognises that 
there is at least one exception to the rule of Romans 7:2, 3, in 
other words, that there is one case where a woman may re- 
marry prior to the death of her first husband and yet not be 
called an adulteress. It follows, therefore, on these premises, 
that when we assert the principle of Romans 7:2, 3 we have 
at the same time in mind this one exception and that Paul 
likewise had it in mind. Yet because it was an extraordinary 
and exceptional case and, within the orbit of its own peculiar 
exigencies taken for granted, it was not necessary for Paul to 
mention the exception and so could assert the principle in 
terms which are in themselves absolute. So Rome should 
have to admit that when Romans 7:2, 3 is cited to support the 
indissolubility of the bond of consummated marriage there is 
the tacit understanding that one exception holds good, namely, 
the case of I Corinthians 7:15. 

At the present time we are not again entering upon the 
debate as to whether or not adultery is a proper ground for 
the dissolution of the marriage bond. That question has been 
debated earlier in this series. All that we wish to do now is 
simply to show the non sequitur of the type of appeal Rome 
makes to Romans 7:2, 3 in order to disprove the legitimacy 
of dissolution on that ground. Once it is allowed that there 
is any ground upon which the dissolution of consummated 
marriage may take place (and this Rome admits in the in- 
stance of the Pauline privilege), then Romans 7:2, 3 admits of 
an exception. And if it admits of one exception, why may it 
not also admit of another? If it admits of an exception there 
cannot be any offhand appeal to Romans 7:2, 3 in support of 
the indissolubility of the marriage bond as if its intent and 
import were as absolute and exclusive as its express terms 
appear to imply. But this is precisely the kind of use that 
Rome makes of the passage in the polemic for her own doctrine 
of indissolubility. This is what we must deem to be invalid 
and unfair. It is such for the simple reason that the citation of 
Romans 7:2, 3 in this way creates the impression that Rome, 
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in contrast with those who claim dissolubility on the ground 
of adultery, stands for the terms of Romans 7:2, 3 without 
any equivocation or exception, when, as a matter of fact, 
she herself entertains an exception which is just as directly an 
exception to Romans 7:2, 3 as is the exception for the cause 
of adultery. Rome, no more than traditional Protestants, 
carries into operation the absolute and exceptionless terms 
of Romans 7:2, 3. And she may not cite it and quote it as if 
she did. 

The question is, however, still before us: how are we to 
reconcile Romans 7:2, 3 with the position taken in this series 
of articles that adultery is a legitimate ground of divorce? 
Our position in reference to this question is not as easy as it 
might be if we took unequivocally the position of Rome 
regarding the Pauline privilege. For then we could use the 
argument pleaded above that there is at least one exception 
and, if so, there is no reason why there should not also be a 
second, provided the Scripture affords us sufficient evidence 
in favour of that conclusion. We have taken the position that 
while the preponderance of the evidence appears to support 
the view that Paul contemplates dissolution in the precise 
conditions envisaged in I Corinthians 7:15, yet we have not 
dogmatically affirmed this to be the only feasible interpreta- 
tion. Hence dogmatic appeal to I Corinthians 7:15 as provid- 
ing a clear case of exception to the rule of Romans 7:2, 3 
cannot be made, and we are compelled to limit ourselves to 
the one exception, namely, adultery. We are keenly aware of 
the difficulty which such a position involves, and we appreciate 
anew the force that can be given to the question: do not the 
absolute terms of Romans 7:2, 3 require us to revise our 
conclusions respecting adultery as a valid ground of divorce 
and, in particular, revise our interpretation of Matthew 19:9? 

To this question we are still compelled to give a negative 
answer. The reasons given earlier for interpreting Matthew 
19:9 as legitimating divorce for adultery, we believe, are valid. 
And hence we are now required to show why Romans 7:2, 3 
does not demand a revision of that judgment. 

As argued above, Paul asserts in Romans 7:2, 3 a basic law 
respecting marriage, a law as universal in its obligation as is 
the general principle that the law has dominion over a man 
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so long as he lives. This emphasis upon the basic character 
of this law may seem to offer the one insuperable objection to 
the supposition that adultery is a proper ground for divorce. 
However much this may appear to be the case we cannot and 
must not tone down the relentlessness of the law that a woman 
is bound by the law of her husband as long as he lives. It is, 
strange as it may seem, this very feature that provides, in 
our judgment, the key to the solution of our problem. It is 
our thesis that divorce for adultery does not interfere with 
the unmitigated obligation and unrelenting principle to which 
Paul gives expression in the passage concerned. 

What Paul is stressing here is the binding law that governs 
marriage. There is, it must be emphasised, in reality no excep- 
tion to that law, and that is just saying that there is no 
circumstance under which the woman may regard herself as 
free from that law and at liberty to violate it. The woman . 
must always recognise that she is under the law of her husband 
and that deviation from conjugal fidelity will mean for her 
the sin and disgrace of adultery. This obligation to conjugal 
fidelity continues throughout the whole life of her husband and 
the very suggestion of exception to such a law would be an 
ethical abomination. 

It should not be regarded, however, as incompatible with 
this emphasis upon binding and invariable law to conceive of 
the woman as being relieved from this law of her husband by 
some kind of action for which she has no responsibility but 
which involves a complete dereliction of fidelity and desecra- 
tion of the sanctity of the marriage bond on the part of her 
husband. And we can surely recognise that if, in such an 
event, the woman were relieved from the law of her husband 
and from the obligation te conjugal fidelity, this release would 
not constitute a violation on her part of the principle and 
obligation which we have repeatedly asserted to be the unvary- 
ing law and rule of her conduct. For, in such a case, she would 
not have transgressed the law of her husband nor would she 
have done anything to release herself from that law: she would 
be wholly the victim of the desecration of a relationship to 
which she is party while in no sense party to the desecration 
itself. In other words, her relation to that unfaithful husband 
may well be conceived of as radically altered without any 
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infringement on her part of the law that binds her, and so 
radically altered that she may regard herself as released from 
that law. 


This is what we do find in the case of adultery. For, if 
adultery gives to the innocent spouse the right of divorce and 
remarriage, it means that the action on the part of the guilty 
spouse has so radically affected the relationship that release is 
thereby secured from the law that previously bound the inno- 
cent party. Thinking in terms of the woman as the innocent 
spouse this release is not properly conceived of, in the final 
analysis, as an exception to the law of her husband but as an 
abnormal and exceptional situation in view of which she may 
be released from the law of her husband. 


The question will be asked: why did not Paul make allow- 
ance for this abnormal situation since it involves so notable 
an exception to the rule, ‘So then if while her husband lives 
she be married to another man she shall be called an adul- 
teress’”? The answer is that we can rather readily detect how 
extraneous it would be to the purpose Paul had in mind and 
how contrary it would be to the very principle he is asserting 
to take into account the wholly abnormal and extreme con- 
tingency of adultery. The fact is that the right of dissolution 
on the ground of adultery is not really an exception to the 
principle Paul is stating. The effect of divorce in the case of 
adultery is not to suspend the operation of the principle and 
of the obligation. The case is rather that adultery introduces 
a new set of conditions under which the principle and obliga- 
tion concerned may be regarded as no longer applicable in 
respect of the innocent spouse." In other words, the con- 
tingency of perverse and wanton violation of marital sanctity 
need not be taken into consideration when appeal is made to 
the law that governs marriage. For when stress is laid on the 
law that binds and upon the grievous wrong entailed in the 
violation of that law the thought is focussed on the fulfilment 
of all the conditions and proprieties inherent in the marital 


™ It is precisely this situation that must be applied in the case of 
I Corinthians 7:15 if we are to regard that passage as legitimating dissolution 
of the bond of marriage. Otherwise such an interpretation of I Cor. 7:15 
will have to be abandoned. 
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relation and obligation. It would detract from this emphasis 
to suggest what provisions may obtain for the person con- 
cerned when a new complex of factors radically alters the 
conditions presupposed in the assertion of the obligation. To 
intimate the provisions for such an exceptional circumstance 
would defeat, or at any rate perplex, the precise emphasis of 
the apostle. This consideration should explain why there is 
no allusion in this text or context to the right of divorce and 
remarriage in the event of adultery on the part of the other 
spouse and should show how this passage is compatible with 
the view that divorce on that ground is legitimate. Although 
divorce for adultery does contemplate a situation in which 
the woman as the innocent party may marry another man and 
yet not be called an adulteress, it is very questionable if this 
may properly be spoken of as an exception to verse 3 as 
envisioned here by the apostle. The rule as stated by Paul 
has in view the fact that the woman is under obligation to 
undeviating marital fidelity. To this obligation there is no 
exception and the exceptionless character of the obligation is 
enforced by the fact that if she does violate such fidelity she 
shall be called an adulteress. The same principle applies, of 
course, mutatis mutandis to the husband. 


It was said at an earlier stage of our discussion that in verses 
2 and 3 Paul must still have in mind the provisions of the 
Mosaic law, because he alludes to the Mosaic law in verse 1. 
It is possible, therefore, that Paul has in mind very specifically 
the provisions of Deuteronomy 24:1-4. If so, then there is a 
very ostensible reason why he should speak of the woman as 
being bound to the law of her husband rather than of the man 
as being bound to the law of his wife. According to the 
Deuteronomy passage a man was permitted to put away his 
wife, but no provision was in effect whereby a woman could 
put away her husband. Hence Paul could speak only of the 
wife as bound and not vice versa. If the interpretation and 
application of verses 2 and 3 are thus conceived of very 
strictly in terms of such Mosaic provisions, the relevance of 
this passage to the whole question of divorce in the New 
Testament is greatly decreased. For, in this event, Paul would 
simply be eliciting from the Old Testament a specific example, 
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which was well-adapted to his purpose, to illustrate a specific 
application of the general principle of verse 1. He could use it 
to good advantage because it was familiar to his readers and 
provided him also with an analogy well-suited to the purpose 
of illustrating the doctrine of verse 4. The effect which such a 
view would have upon the question now in debate can be 
readily seen when we remember that, according to Deuter- 
onomy 24:1-4, the woman, though not at liberty to divorce 
her husband and though bound to him for life as far as any 
action she could initiate was concerned, was nevertheless at 
liberty to marry another if divorced by her husband. On 
such remarriage she was not called, or regarded as, an adul- 
teress. We can see, therefore, that Paul in verse 3 would not be 
taking into account any of the provisions that may obtain 
when the woman is subjected to a certain kind of action on 
the part of her husband. He does not take account of what 
the woman may properly do when another complex of factors 
enters into her situation. We can also see the reason why: it 
would detract from the real point of his illustration and 
thoroughly perplex the course of his argument. His illustra- 
tion was perfectly good and universally valid within the condi- 
tions presupposed and envisaged. In like manner, the bearing 
of this passage upon our problem would be greatly simplified, 
for it would be perfectly apparent that Paul would not be 
reflecting upon the question as to what the woman may do in 
the event of adultery on the part of her husband any more than 
is he reflecting upon what the woman might do under the 
Mosaic law if she were divorced by her husband. We could 
plead the obvious omission of reference to some Mosaic provi- 
sions as proof that the text was not intended to prescribe a 
rule to be applied to all conditions and circumstances and, 
consequently, as not providing us with any light on the law 
of God as it applies in the case of adultery. 

It must be remembered that this is a distinctly possible 
interpretation of Romans 7:2, 3. It should not be ruled out 
as unreasonable.. This fact should be given due consideration 
as we view all angles of our question. For if, on the one hand, 
the legitimacy of divorce and remarriage on the ground of 
adultery is maintained and if, on the other, the type of treat- 
ment accorded to Romans 7:2, 3 in this article does not com- 
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mend itself, then a reasonable resolution of the difficulty may 
be secured by adopting this interpretation. 

The present writer is not ready, however, to adopt such a 
view of Romans 7:2, 3 and therefore not prepared to rest the 
solution upon such an interpretation. To say the least, it is 
possible that Paul, though having the Mosaic law very dis- 
tinctly in mind, intends nevertheless to assert a principle that 
is universally valid and operative, and operative therefore even 
when the permissions of Deuteronomy 24:1-4 have been 
abrogated. Since this is so, we may not allow the provisions 
of Deuteronomy 24:1-4 to determine our interpretation and 
application of the principles enunciated. To make our inter- 
pretation dependent upon the assumption that certain provi- 
sions are regarded by Paul as in operation, when we may not 
be warranted in making this assumption, would be precarious. 

It would also appear that there is a much more reasonable 
and cogent consideration why Paul should have referred to 
the woman in this case rather than to the man. It is the use 
which he is to make of the analogy. The doctrine he is 
illustrating is the death of the believer to the law by the body 
of Christ and the believer’s union with Christ in the power 
of his resurrection. The main point of the similitude is that 
the woman is released from the law of her husband by his 
death and is therefore at liberty to be married to another. 
And the doctrine illustrated is that the believer is freed from 
the law by the death of Christ so that he may be married to 
another, the risen Christ. It is apparent that in the similitude 
it is only the woman who can appropriately represent the 
believer because in the union of the believer with Christ it is 
Christ who takes the place of the husband and therefore the 
woman must take the place of the believer. 

Furthermore, there is the consideration arising from 
I Corinthians 7:39, which is practically identical with Romans 
7:2. In the former passage we cannot suppose that any of 
the peculiar conditions or provisions of Deuteronomy 24:1-4 
are in view: Paul is looking at the marital relation from the 
standpoint of the principles and provisions that are perma- 
nently operative and binding in the Christian economy. It 
is entirely more feasible to regard Romans 7:2, 3 as parallel 
in this respect to I Corinthians 7:39, and that both passages 
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will have to be interpreted and applied in the same way in 
reference to the question of divorce. It may also be added 
that in seeking to harmonise I Corinthians 7:39 with the 
position that adultery is a legitimate ground of divorce 
the same treatment would have to be accorded this passage 


and the same line of argument applied as in the case of Romans 
72, 3. 


(to be continued) 





THE DISRUPTIVE EFFECTS OF THE NEGRO 
SLAVERY CONTROVERSY UPON THE 
PRESBYTERIAN MISSIONS AMONG THE 
CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW INDIANS 


WILLIAM L. HIEMSTRA 


heen Second Great Awakening of the early nineteenth 
century affected all the major Protestant churches in 
the United States. A renewed interest in missions was one 
result of this religious movement. Several missionary socie- 
ties were formed; among them was the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions.' Shortly after its organi- 
zation in 1810 the A. B. C. F. M. established mission stations 
and schools among the Cherokee and Choctaw Indians. 

Presbyterian activity among the Choctaw Indians was 
begun in 1818. Cyrus Kingsbury and Cyrus Byington were 
pioneer Presbyterian missionaries among the Choctaws in 
Mississippi. Both of these men, born and reared in New 
England, served the Choctaw Indians first in Mississippi and 
later in the Indian Territory. 

Presbyterian labor among the Chickasaw Indians was 
begun in 1799 by the New York Missionary Society. This 
mission was discontinued in 1803. A more permanent work 
among the Chickasaws was begun by the Missionary Society 
of the Presbyterian Synod of South Carolina and Georgia in 
1820. The Reverend Thomas C. Stuart served the tribe from 
1820 to 1834. The Chickasaw mission was transferred on 
December 17, 1827 to the supervision of the American Board, 


The A. B. C. F. M. with headquarters at Boston was organized on 
June 29, 1810 by Congregationalists. At a meeting of the Board held 
on September 5, 1812, several Presbyterians were added to the Board 
of Directors, so that this society then served as a missionary agency for 
the ‘Presbyterians as well as the Congregationalists. It was logical for the 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists to cooperate in the sphere of 
“foreign” missions inasmuch as the two groups had agreed in 1801 to home 
missionary cooperation. 
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under whose administration the Presbyterians continued to 
serve the Chickasaw Indians. 

_ Missionary activity among the Choctaws and Chickasaws 
in Mississippi was terminated because the Indians were moved 
to lands west of the Mississippi river. By 1834 the majority 
of these tribes had left Mississippi. The mission stations 
were completely abandoned in 1834 and several missionaries 
accompanied the Indians on the ‘‘Trail of Tears’. 

Mission activity among the tribes’ was continued in the 
Indian Territory. The first churches were organized in 1832. 
From small beginnings in 1832, the church grew to a total 
membership of more than two thousand in 1861. Approxi- 
mately eight per cent of the church membership was negro.? 

In the Indian Territory the Presbyterian missionaries also 
promoted an educational program for the Indians. The 
mission schools received support both from mission and 
government funds. The government appropriations were 
made from the Civilization Fund in accordance with the 
provisions of a treaty negotiated in 1825.3 


INDIAN SLAVE OWNERS 


There were slave owners among the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Indians. This had been true before the time of their exile 
to the territory west of the Mississippi River. They had had 
negro slaves, as had their white neighbors;‘ and negro slavery 
was an easy solution to the labor problem, particularly where 


2 Presbyterian Indian Correspondence and Reports, Box 12, Volume I, 
page 90. The Presbyterian Historical Society of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, possesses an extensive file of unpublished manuscript reports from 
Presbyterian missionaries serving various Indian tribes. The file contains 
reports from 1835-1890. The writer used files dealing with the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Indians. For the sake of convenience this source will be 
cited: Mission Reports, Box number, volume, and page. 

_3 The various missionaries who supervised schools reported to the Indian 
agent concerning their work. This information was transmitted by the 
Indian agent to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. The Commissioner’s 
annual reports provide interesting data on mission activity. This source 
will be cited: Indian Affairs, year, and page. 

4 Annie Heloise Abel: The American Indian as Slaveholder and Secession- 
ist (Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Company, 1915), p. 22. 
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cotton was cultivated. Because slavery was economically 
profitable, the Choctaws and Chickasaws did not welcome 
adverse criticism of their slave-holding habits.s 


MISSIONARY ATTITUDES 


The Presbyterian missionaries in general did not make the 
elimination of slavery among the Indians their chief work. This 
was especially true of the older men, despite the fact that most 
of them had been reared in New England. These men did not 
warmly approve of the institution of slavery, neither did they 
strongly condemn it. The Reverend Cyrus Kingsbury is 
perhaps typical of this group. He was in favor of a temporizing 
policy in the belief that more important tasks should be given 
priority.° This was Dr. Kingsbury’s position in 1848. 

In January, 1861 he expressed himself more strongly on the 
subject of the secondary character of emancipation. He said: 


How much better it would have been for the church and 
for our country if ministers had followed the example and 
instruction of the apostles in relation to slavery, and la- 
bored for the conversion of the slaves in obedience to the 
command of the Savior, instead of rending the government 
of our country in a vain struggle for their civil emancipation. 
It [negro slavery] is a small matter compared with the 
salvation of the soul.” 


Cyrus Kingsbury was a product of the religious revival in 
New England during the opening years of the nineteenth 
century. As early as 1816 he had volunteered for missionary 
work among the Southern Indians. Therefore he had escaped 
the entire advent and rise of the abolitionist crusade. In 
addition, his strong evangelical faith would not permit the 
intrusion of a social implication of the Gospel at a time when 
such action might eliminate any opportunity of preaching a 
gospel of redemption through faith in the person and work 
of Jesus Christ. As the years passed and the abolitionist 


5 Mission Reports, Box 10, II, p. 334. 
6 W. E. Strong: The Story of the American Board (Boston: Pilgrim Press, 
1910), p. 53. 


7 Mission Reports, Box 12, I, p. 249. 
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pressure became more intense, Cyrus Kingsbury favored the 
cause of the South in the War for Southern Independence. 

Kingsbury’s views were not shared by all the mission 
workers. Miss J. Hitchcock, teacher at Goodwater school, 
wrote to W. Lowrie, Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions: 


I have no wish to be released from my present connection, 
provided there is need of me. The only objection to my 
work here is the slavery question and that is not strong 
enough to keep me at home.® 


There is a certain similarity between the views of Dr. 
Kingsbury and Miss Hitchcock. Neither desired to be 
exclusively crusaders for social reforms. Yet Miss Hitchcock 
and those of similar opinion who left the mission field in 1861 
were more opposed to slavery than was Dr. Kingsbury who 
remained at his station during the war years. 


The Reverend H. A. Wentz was sent to the mission station 
in the early part of 1861. Wentz apparently had abolitionist 
principles, or he in some way anticipated the struggle for 
Southern independence, for a case of revolvers was found in his 
trunk. Mr. Wentz was seized on May 20, 1861 by members 
of a vigilante committee while on his way from Doakesville 
to Spencer Academy where he was an instructor. Mr. J. P. 
Kingsbury, a merchant, was successful in having Mr. Wentz 
released. The Academy was searched later by an angry mob 
from Texas who were looking for arms and ammunition and 
Mr. Wentz, who had departed hurriedly for the North.» The 
behavior of Mr. Wentz induced the venerable Cyrus Byington 
to protest strongly against such recruits. He wrote to the 
New York office: 


When an ordained minister comes here with your instruc- 
tions, we look for a man who will help us and the cause of 
our Redeemer. We do not look for a case of revolvers in 
his trunk. The United States may sever, but the Kingdom 
of the Redeemer will stand.?° 


8 Ibid., p.70. 
9 Ibid., pp. 264, 289. 
10 Ibid., p. 264. 
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GOVERNMENT AGENT’S ATTITUDE 


Douglas H. Cooper was the government agent to the 
Chickasaws and Choctaws. As the leading government repre- 
sentative among the Indians he wielded great influence. In 
his report for the year 1859 to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, Cooper clearly shows that both he and the Indian 
office had pro-slavery sympathies, and he rejoiced in the fact 
that the attitude of Dr. Kingsbury was the prevailing one 
among the missionaries. Early in the year 1859 Cooper had 
requested all missionaries and teachers to include in the next 
report information regarding date and place of birth. The 
replies to this request revealed that all missionaries and 
teachers of the Presbyterian mission among the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws had come from homes in the North and East, 
with the exception of two women and one man who had been 
natives of South Carolina." In spite of the “northern” 
antecedents of the Presbyterian workers, Agent Cooper 
reported that it was his sincere belief that 


most, if not all, the missionaries now among the Choctaws 
and Chickasaws....entirely repudiate the higher-law 
doctrine of northern and religious fanatics.” 


In Agent Cooper’s report of 1860 he says: 


No doubt we have among us free-soilers; perhaps aboli- 
tionists in sentiment; but, so far as I am informed, persons 
from the North, residing among the Choctaws and Chicka- 
saws, who entertain opinions unfriendly to our system of 
domestic siavery, carefully keep their opinions to them- 
selves and attend to their legitimate business." 


It seems apparent, therefore, that there was very little 
abolitionist sentiment among the missionaries. This condition 
was eminently pleasing to the Indian agent and the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs. 


™ Indian Affairs, 1859, pp. 567-575. 
2 Tbid., p. 559 
%3 Indian Affairs, 1860, p. 353. 
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CONTROVERSY WITHIN THE CHURCH 


There was rumbling of discontent within the church in 
1859 when the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions decided to withdraw all support from their Choctaw 
mission because of the pro-slavery attitude of the missionaries. 
The controversy increased when the Presbyterian Board 
contemplated adopting the orphaned mission. Several minis- 
ters in Ohio thought the Presbyterian Board should not 
assume the responsibility for the cast-off Mission. They 
advanced a lengthy argument to support their contention. 
They admitted that in Ohio there was 


comparatively little of that fierce vindictive spirit which 
characterizes New England abolitionism. Still in many 
parts of the West the hatred of slavery is in our church 
very intense, and is becoming more so every year.™ 


The complainants from Ohio reminded the Secretary of the 
Presbyterian Committee that the church was short of funds; 
there were certainly other fields more promising; people 
would say that there was a special alignment of New York 
with the South. They also feared that should the Presbyterian 
Church assume responsibility for the orphaned mission many 
loose tongues would be calling the Presbyterian Church ‘The 
Slave Church of America’’.*5 

The Presbyterian Board replied that the missionaries 
abandoned by the American Board had always been minis- 
terial members of the Presbyterian Church. To refuse their 
request for support would show lack of charity.” 

The Presbyterians of Arkansas were favorable to the 
project of supporting the orphaned mission. The Synod of 
Arkansas on October 20, 1859 deplored the excinding act of 
the American Board in a resolution: 


Resolved, 3, That we feel constrained to express our 
unqualified disapprobation of the action of the A. B. C. 
F. M. at Detroit, in 1858, in which our ecclesiastical bodies 
are charged with ‘a lamentable defection from some of 


™ Mission Reports, Box 12, I, p. 329. 
33 Idem. 
%6 Ibid., p. 331. 


2euoral 
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the first and most elementary ideas of Christian morality’. 
The ostensible cause of this unauthorized and unChristian 
assault upon our Synod, is the ecclesiastical connection of 
the missionaries with us; but the real cause manifestly is, 
the fanatical and disorganizing opposition of the A. B. C. 
F. M. to the civil institutions of our State.*7 


On October 31, 1859 the Synod of Arkansas requested the 
Presbyterian Board to assume control over the Choctaw 
mission formerly supported by the A. B. C. F. M.7® On 
December 2, 1859 six missionaries requested support.'? Others 
made the same request later. All were received. 

The slavery issue was seemingly ubiquitous. On October 22, 
1860 a Reverend S. C. Bartlett of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary asked for further information of the mission secre- 
tary concerning the report that in January 1859 a slave- 
woman was burned alive at a public assembly. The inquirer 
wished to know what part the missionaries had had in this 
affair.?° 

The missionaries could explain promptly and with satis- 
faction that the mission and church had not been responsible 
for the death of Lucy. The slave had been taken by enraged 
relatives and burned." 

Abolitionist sentiment caused the missionaries great con- 
cern. Cyrus Byington, the pioneer missionary, intimates the 
unsettled conditions in the fall of 1860 when he writes: 


I hope you will never be instrumental of sending hither 
a man or woman, who glories in being an Abolitionist.” 


All the missionaries realized that any conflict would be 
injurious to the Indians. Miss Sue McBeth, a school teacher of 
exceptional abilities at Goodwater, sensed the plight of the 


Choctaws and Chickasaws when she wrote on January 12, 
1861: 


In the event of a rupture between the north and south 
both parties will feel at liberty to ignore the existence of 
the Indians and his claims altogether.” 


11 Presbyterian Sentinel (Arkadelphia, Arkansas), October 20, 1859. 
%8 Mission Reports, Box 12, I, p. 44. 

19 Idem. 

2% Ibid., p. 183. a Ibid., p. 189. 

2 Ibid., p. 197. %3 Ibid., p. 243. 
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Dr. Kingsbury manifested a similar concern for the Indians 
when he wrote on January 18, 1861: 


It is impossible to predict what effect the present political 
agitation throughout the country will have upon the poor 
Indians. We very much fear they will be used up in the 
collision.*4 


Conditions in February were no better than those of 
January 1861. The missionaries, both men and women, were 
conscious of their desolate condition. The increased animosity 
of many of the half-breed neighbors made the missionaries 
fearful and apprehensive.*s The persistent rumors of the Texas 
secession did not allay their fears. Each one admitted to 
himself, if to no other, that there was not much time in which 
to work.” 

By April the Choctaws had become aroused regarding the 
division among the States, ‘“‘some wishing to secede but the 
majority opposed to secession for the present’’.?7 

The missionaries regularly learned about events a month 
after their occurrence. The Reverend C. C. Copeland wrote 
in a state of excitement to Dr. J. Leighton Wilson on May 2, 
1861: 


We have just heard exciting news. News of war. If it 
goes on what is to become of the poor Indians? The 
Choctaws and Chickasaws are trying to be quiet and take 
no part or lot in the strife, but whether they will be allowed 
to do so or not is uncertain. The Lord help us.”® 


The Presbyterian mission among the Choctaws and Chicka- 
saws was effectively continued until the early summer of 
1861. Through the influence of Indian Agent Douglas H. 
Cooper and the military authorities from Arkansas, sufficient 
pressure was placed upon the tribes to lead them into joining 
the Confederate States. Treaties were negotiated in July 1861. 


“4 Ibid., p. 247. 

2s The half-breeds were quite generally hostile toward the missionaries 
and their schools. Most of the half-breeds were slaveholders whereas the 
majority of fulli-bloods did not own slaves. Cf. ibid., p. 144. 

% Tbid., p. 252. 
27 Ibid., p. 270. 
28 Tbhid., p. 276. 
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The Chickasaws and Choctaws in 1861 were in a very 
embarrassing position. Those of the older generation had 
lingering memories of the unjust treatment they had received 
from the Federal government in the treaties negotiated in 
Mississippi during the administration of President Andrew 
Jackson. They also knew that residents of Mississippi, a 
state now a part of the Confederacy, had desired their lands 
in the 1820’s and 1830’s. There was no reason for them to 
expect more gracious consideration from the new government 
of the South. Yet inasmuch as they owned slaves, necessary 
to cotton culture, the Indians had a common interest with 
the South. On the other hand, their friends were northern 
missionaries. The Indians truly desired neutrality. They 
were not anxious to fight with the North or the South. They 
were, however, to be denied the right of neutrality. The 
Indian territory was to become a battle-ground.?9 

The unsettled conditions in the Indian Territory due to 
the war made mission work difficult. The schools were forced 
to close since most of the teachers had returned to the North 
during the summer of 1861. The missionary force was also 
greatly reduced by an exodus to the North at the same time. 


CONCLUSION 


The Indians and the missionaries had unwillingly become 
enmeshed in a controversy which would not allow for neutral- 
ity. Despite the vigor of the Choctaw and Chickasaw mission 
in 1860, the slavery controversy and the consequent war, with 
its concomitants, were sufficiently detrimental so that only a 
seriously weakened mission survived in 1865. The work was 
resumed and much money and many men were expended in an 
effort to revive the work during the period of Reconstruction 
and afterward. However, the pinnacle of achievement reached 


in 1860 was lost during the years 1861-1865. It was never 
again recaptured. 


29 Harold S. Faust: “The Growth of Presbyterian Missions to the 
American Indians during the National Period”, in Journal of the Presby- 
terian Historical Society, Vol. XXII No. 3 (Sept. 1944), p. 118. 
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There are many questions to which it is exceedingly difficult 
to give conclusive and definite answers. Should the mission- 
aries have been more diligent in promoting a Christian social 
order? Such action would have been contrary to their training 
and beliefs. They believed that society would be altered as 
individuals were converted to Christianity. Furthermore, it 
is questionable if the Indians would have tolerated a mission- 
ary whose burning message was the emancipation of valuable 
slaves. Yet a direct approach to the slavery question might 
have produced more lasting results. By advocating the 
practice of manumission the missionaries could have encour- 
aged their Indian converts to substitute an employer-employee 
relationship for that of master and slave. It appears that the 
Presbyterian missionaries allied themselves with those who 
before 1830 regarded slavery as a necessary evil, and who 
after 1850, partially in opposition to Abolitionist pressure, 
sought to justify the existence of the “‘peculiar institution” of 
the South. To the credit of the missionaries it must be added 
that they never joined forces with those who praised domestic 
slavery as a great benefit to civilization. Perhaps it is legiti- 
mate to conclude that the Presbyterian missionaries too 
frequently procrastinated in their duty to preach the social 
implications of Christianity. Procrastination frequently 
produces total neglect. 

When the Church fails in her mission to declare the full 
Gospel, including its social implications, divine chastisement 
and judgment must be expected. When the government 
condones a national evil for seventy years, divine retribution 
ought not to come as a complete surprise. 


Paterson, New Jersey 








OF WHOM SPEAKETH THE PROPHET THIS? 


EDWARD J. YOUNG 


NE of the most beautiful incidents recorded in the book 

of Acts is to be found in the account of the conversion 
of the Ethiopian eunuch. To this eunuch fell the privilege 
of asking — and it is the first recorded instance of the question 
being asked — of whom the prophet in the fifty-third chapter 
of Isaiah was speaking. And to Philip was granted the privilege 
of giving a definite answer to the eunuch’s question. 

In recent times R. S. Cripps has written, ‘It is not recorded 
that Philip gave a direct answer to the question upon a point 
of history; nor may we be able to do so, but, none the less, 
like the deacon, we may ‘from the same scripture’ preach 
unto the Jews and unto the world Jesus and His vicarious, 
redemptive, work’’.t This, however, is to minimize the im- 
portance of the identity of the Servant, for it assumes that 
we, even though we do not know of whom the prophet was 
speaking, may use his words for our preaching of Jesus. 
Furthermore, it seems to imply that Philip also did not regard 
the question of the Servant’s identity as particularly impor- 
tant, but merely took the passage as a sort of starting-point 
or springboard from which to begin his preaching. 

For our part, we regard this statement of Cripps as entirely 
too cavalier. Let us, therefore, examine more closely the 
passage in Acts in order to learn precisely what did happen. 
In the first place, we may note that Philip was sent by an 
angel, and the Spirit commanded him to join the eunuch.? 
By this introduction the importance and solemnity of the 
event are stressed and emphasized. Furthermore, the religious 
character of the eunuch is thus brought to the fore. He had 


ted. L. W. Grensted: The Atonement In History And In Life, New York, 
1929, p. 93. 

2 Acts 8:26 ff. &yyedos 5 Kupiov &haXnoey wpds Pidirmov (verse 
26); elev 5¢ 7d Lvedua 7G Pidirry (verse 29). 
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been to Jerusalem for the purpose of worship, and on the 
homeward journey was reading the prophet Isaiah. Nor was 
he reading in any hurried, careless fashion, but aloud, evi- 
dently that he might the better understand the meaning. 
Philip recognized the passage and asked the eunuch if he 
understood what he was reading. Now, in the light of Philip’s 
solemn commission to approach the eunuch, it is unthinkable 
that he would have asked such a question unless he himself 
had been in a position to explain the passage. The mere 
uttering of this question, therefore, makes it clear that Philip 
was ready, not to preach a general sermon about Jesus but 
rather to expound this particular passage of Isaiah the prophet. 

In such a manner also did the eunuch understand Philip’s 
question, for he asserted his need of one to explain (66nyjcev) 
the words to him and besought Philip to come up and sit 
beside him. This he did, because he wanted Philip to expound 
this particular passage. Luke then tells what the passage was, 
so that the reader may know precisely what words were 
troubling the eunuch. Then it is that the eunuch beseeches 
Philip — there may be urgency in his voice (6éoyal cov) — to 
tell him of whom the prophet is speaking. In his question he 
places two alternatives: Is the prophet speaking of himself or 
is he speaking about some one else (7epi érépov) ?4 

At this point Philip replies. He begins with these very 
words of Isaiah and preaches Jesus. Can we for a moment 
seriously entertain the thought that Philip did not answer the 
eunuch’s question — that he merely pointed out an analogy 
between the description of Isaiah and the sufferings of Christ? 
Can we for a moment think that Philip spoke as follows, 


3 It is quite possible that while in Jerusalem the eunuch had heard an 
exposition of the prophecy in which the interpretation had been advanced 
that the prophet was speaking of himself. His purpose in reading aloud, 
therefore, may have been to enable him to ponder this question more 
intelligently. In the light of present day criticism this scene is particularly 
striking. In the question of the eunuch we see a fulfillment of the prophecy 
of Isaiah 56:3b-5. It is a scene from “third’’ Isaiah, and the eunuch’s 
question has to do with the interpretation of a passage in ‘‘second” Isaiah. 

4It is interesting to note that the eunuch makes no mention of the 
possibility of a collectivistic interpretation. He seems to be sure that the 
prophet is speaking about an individual, and his concern is about the iden- 
tity of this individual. 
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“The prophet was talking about himself, but consider how 
similar were his sufferings to those of Jesus whom I preach”. 
Had Philip spoken that way, there would have been no 
conversion. No, Philip took these words and from them 
preached Jesus. Thus he answered the question. ‘‘This one, 
whose sufferings and death the prophet so solemnly and 
beautifully describes, is Jesus, the Jesus whom I now preach 
to you.” Thus, and thus only can the words of Philip be 
understood. He did indeed answer the question. Like the 
Ethiopian eunuch he espoused the individualistic interpre- 
tation of this passage, but more than that, he espoused the 
individualistic interpretation in its only true form, as applying 
to the Messiah. 


A. EISSFELDT AND THE COLLECTIVISTIC INTERPRETATION 


As is well known, the individualistic, Messianic interpre- 
tation which Philip espoused has by no means found universal 
acceptance. Its strongest rival is the view that the figure of 
the Servant has reference, not to an individual, but to a 
group, namely, the people of Israel. In recent times this 
collectivistic interpretation has been advocated by some ad- 
herents of the Wellhiausen school and has received particular 
emphasis through the appearance of Karl Budde’s strong 
“Minority Vote’’.s Nevertheless, the collectivistic view has 
met with vigorous opposition, and has found difficulty in 
maintaining itself. It is, therefore, of great interest to meet 
the view in its latest manifestation. 

In writing upon the identity of the Servant, Professor Otto 
Eissfeldt has approached the subject from a new angle.® In 
order rightly to identify the Servant, thinks Eissfeldt, we 
must first understand the nature of Hebrew thought con- 
cerning the relationship between the community and the 
individual.? According to the Israelitish way of thinking, 


5 Karl Budde: Die sogenannten Ebed-Jahwe-Lieder und die Bedeutung des 
Knechtes Jahwes in Jes. 40-55: Ein Minoritétsvotum, Giessen, 1900. 

6 Otto Eissfeldt: Der Gottesknecht bei Deuterojesaja (Jes. 40-55) im Lichte 
der Israelitischen Anschaung von Gemeinschaft und Individuum, Halle, 1933. 

7 op. cit., p. 12, “... dass man die Ebed-Gestalt von Jes. 40-55 in einen 
grésseren Zusammenhang hineinstellt und sie in das Licht der hebraischen 
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unity came before plurality, and the society before the indi- 
vidual; or at least they were contemporary.’ The actual 
reality or entity was the community in which the individuals 
originated. In particular was this true with respect to actual 
or fictitious blood communities such as the family, clan, tribe 
or people. These groups were not a composition of individual 
members, but rather a firmly held unity which came from a 
tribal ancestor and was bound up in him.® The Israelite, 
therefore, regarded his people as a unity, an individual. For 
the most part, the actual or fictitious tribal ancestor or ances- 
tress appeared as such. They belonged not merely to the past, 
but rather lived on in the community which had originated 
from them and took part in and even bore its vicissi- 
tudes.?° 

In Israelitish thought, therefore, the conception of an ideal 
entity (Grésse) which is present in the community and yet 
at the same time above it, which is identical with yet different 
from it, was quite familiar. This thought can be expressed 
through the mere words Jacob or Israel. When, however, 
the term Servant is joined to either of these terms, it is evident 
that the reference is to the ideal rather than to the actual 
entity, and that this ideal can have a task to perform with 
respect to the real. We may understand, therefore, how the 


Anschauungen von Gemeinschaft und Individuum, von Ideal und Wirklich- 
keit hineinriickt”’. 

8 op. cit., pp. 13, 14, “Israelitischem Denken, das sich hierin weithin 
mit semitischem Denken iiberhaupt deckt und auch ausserhalb der semi- 
tischen Welt Parallelen hat, steht die Einheit ‘vor’ der Vielheit, die Gemein- 
schaft ‘vor’ den einzeln, oder beide sind doch zum mindesten gleichzeitig.” 

9 op. cit., p. 14, “Das eigentlich Seiende ist die Gemeinschaft, und die 
zu ihr gehérenden einzelnen sind aus ihr erwachsen. Das gilt vor allem 
von den tatsachlichen oder fiktiven Blutsgemeinschaften: Familie, Sippe, 
Stamm, Volk. Sie sind nicht eine Zusammenfassung der einzelnen Glieder, 
sondern eine von einem Stammvater erzeugte und in ihm dauernd als 
solche festgehaltene Einheit.” 

10 op. cit., pp. 14, 15, ‘‘Meistens erscheint als solches der tatsichliche 
oder fiktive Stammvater oder auch die tatsachliche oder fiktive Stam- 
mutter. Denn diese gehéren nicht bloss der Vergangenheit an, vielmehr 
leben sie in der von ihnen erzeugten Gemeinschaft weiter und sind Teil- 
haber, ja Trager ihrer Geschicke’”’. A translation of Eissfeldt’s article by 
Dr. A. R. Johnson appeared in The Expository Times, Vol. 44, pp. 261-268. 
He translates the above sentence as follows, ‘“‘As a rule, the real or fictitious 
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Servant can be entrusted with the work of bringing Jacob 
back and of gathering Israel unto the Lord.” 

If this view of the Israelitish manner of thinking is true, it 
immediately destroys one of the most cogent objections 
against the collectivistic interpretation, namely, how could 
Israel have a commission to herself? It must, however, at the 
outset be recognized, and Eissfeldt himself acknowledges this, 
that the Hebrew language does not know this distinction 
between an ideal and an actual people. The idea, therefore, 
must be derived from other sources than the language. To 
what sources, therefore, does Eissfeldt appeal for support? 

In the first place he appeals to certain passages to show 
that the tribal ancestor is over and over again (immer wieder) 
represented as speaking of the group and acting with regard 
to it. These are Jeremiah 31:15, 16; Lamentations 1:12-16; 
2:19 and the Psalms of Solomon 1, etc. When we read Jeremiah 
31:15, 16 it is evident at first glance that the passage does not 
mean what Eissfeldt asserts. Jeremiah has just made it 
known to the heathen nations (31:10—-14) that the scattered 
nation of Israel shall again come to the goodness of the Lord 
in Zion. For the nation the exile has been a bitter time 
(vs. 14), but it will soon pass, for there will be a return. 

To express this truth the prophet employs a beautiful 
literary device. It has been Ramah whence Jeremiah was 
taken into captivity (40:1). Perhaps, then, Ramah was a 
point of departure for the exile. And near Ramah was the 
tomb of Rachel. The prophet personifies Rachel, pictures 
her as lamenting the absence of her descendants, and utters 
the assurance that her labor of tears will not be in vain, for 
the banished children will indeed return. Is it not obvious, 


ancestor or ancestress appears as such: for the latter do not belong simply 
to the past; they live on in the community which owes its being to them 
and participate in, even determine, its destiny” (p. 265). Van der Ploeg 
(Les Chants Du Serviteur De Jahvé, Paris, 1936, p. 96) translates more 
accurately, “‘... ils en sont méme les sujets’’. 

1 op. cit., pp. 24, 25, “Es ist also durchaus verstandlich, dass der Ebed 
Jakob zu Jahwe zuriickfiihren und Israel zu ihm sammeln, die Stamme 
Jakobs wiederaufrichten und die Bewahrten Israels wiederbringen soll, 
(49, 6), und es ist schwerlich Zufall, dass wenigstens in Vers 6 als Objekt 
seiner Tatigkeit nicht die singularische Gesamtperson, sondern pluralisch 
die einzeln Stamme oder Personen genannt werden”’. 
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however, that Jeremiah is merely employing a vivid literary 
device? Is it not obvious that the Rachel of whom he speaks 
is the historical one, and the only reason why he speaks of 
her is that her temb was near to Ramah?” 

It should be noted that Jeremiah immediately proceeds to 
personify the northern tribes also by applying to them the 
name of their ancestor Ephraim. This does not mean that 
Jeremiah somehow regarded Ephraim as actually present. It 
is again but a vivid literary device. 

Equally unconvincing are the verses in Lamentations to 
which Ejissfeldt makes appeal. In these passages Jerusalem 
is personified and is represented as speaking. The Zion which 
the writer here mentions is not some vague, ideal entity but 
the actual city, personified as bewailing the grief that has 
come upon her because of her sins. The children of whom 
she speaks are her inhabitants that have been taken away 
into bondage. 

In II Samuel 20:19 the city Abel is mentioned as a mother 
in Israel, and this is thought to show that the ancestor was 
regarded as the one who brought up and instructed the 
children. But it is clear that the reference in Samuel is to an 
actual, historical city and not to an ancestor. Nor does the 
phrase “he had wrought folly in (Eissfeldt — against) Israel’”’ 
(Gen. 34:7) indicate that the ancestor was living on in the 
tribe." 

Even if this phrase be translated “‘against’’, as Eissfeldt 
desires, the conclusions which he draws do not follow. It may 
be that the reference is to the historical person Israel, or it 


12 So also van der Ploeg (0. cit., p.97), “Et c’est bien la Rachel individu- 
elle, historique, non une Rachel qui flotte dans I’air et qui tire son existence 
on ne sait d’ou: elle pleure, on entend sa voix et ses sanglots’’. 

13 Likewise, the appeal to the Psalms of Solomon is in vain. In chapter 
1, Zion is personified as saying, ‘‘Because I was well off and had become 
rich in children”. But, it is perfectly obvious that here the reference is to 
the historical city. Note that in verse 7 Zion asserts that she had no 
knowledge of the sins of her children. How could she say this, if she were 
conceived as actually present, a sharer of their vicissitudes? Van der 
Ploeg also refers to Isaiah 50:1 as a text to which appeal might have been 
made, and shows that here also the historical people are in view (op. cit., 


p. 98). 
4 Seqea myy 71233 °2. 
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may be that this phrase is post-Mosaic and refers to the 
nation. If so, it merely means that the nation is regarded as 
a unit as against the nation as a whole. This is precisely the 
same conception that obtains today in our country. If a 
man commits a crime, he is prosecuted by the state, for he 
is regarded as having transgressed against the state. Hence, 
even if the preposition should be translated “‘against”’ it would 
prove no more than that a man had sinned against his nation, 
Israel. 


Likewise, the passages to which Eissfeldt appeals to show 
that the words “mother” and “father” were used in’ the 
sense of a tribal deity do not yield such support. For example, 
he refers to Hosea 2:4 to show that the children are judged 
for the sins of the ancestor. But the whole point of the 
prophet in this passage is merely to show that the nation 
Israel has been unfaithful, and hence all the Israelites will 
suffer. Eissfeldt’s argument is not convincing. The verses 
speak of actual historical entities, Zion, Jerusalem, Abel, 
Israel, Rachel, not of ideal ones. The conception of an 
‘ideal’ Israel, in the sense intended by Eissfeldt, is not to 
be found in the pages of the Old Testament.'s 


Since, therefore, the passages to which Eissfeldt appeals, do 
not in reality support his thesis, it follows that the Servant 
passages will not bear the interpretation which he places upon 
them. This latest attempt to defend the collectivistic interpre- 
tation must be pronounced a failure.*® 


8 That Hosea is speaking of the actual nation Israel and not of some 
ancestor is shown conclusively by the fact that Israel is to be destroyed. 
‘And it shall come to pass at that day, that I will break the bow of Israel 
in the valley of Jezreel” (Hosea 1:5). This reference is to the end of the 
historical nation, Israel, and has nothing whatsoever to do with the 
ancestor. Eissfeldt also points out that the word ])7%, was sometimes 
used instead of byt (op. cit., p. 24, n. 1). He derives this word from 
1; and regards it as designating the people or its ancestor as just. But 
such an etymology is questionable. 

6 Sellin (“‘Die Lésung des deuterojesajanischen Gottesknechtsratsels”’, in 
Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Berlin, 1937, pp. 177-217) 
remarks (pp. 178, 179, n. 1) concerning Ejissfeldt’s hypothesis, “‘. . . dass 
auch Eissfeldt nicht einen einzigen Beleg dafiir erbracht hat, dass die 
Gesamtperson, der Ahn positiv als Erzieher an den Einzelnen gedacht ist, 
dass er aktiv und im Auftrage Gottes mit Wort oder Tat in das Leben 
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B. SELLIN AND THE INDIVIDUALISTIC INTERPRETATION 


As has been noted, the Ethiopian eunuch apparently 
thought that the prophet was speaking about an individual.?’ 
The collectivistic interpretation seems not to have entered 
his mind. His only question was whether the prophet was 
speaking of himself or of some other individual. Strangely 
enough there have been those who have asserted that the 
prophet, whoever he may have been, was talking about 
himself, and who have seen in the figure of the Servant none 
other than the prophet. 


According to Jerome the Jews of his day thus interpreted 
the third Servant passage, and Ibn Ezra apparently placed this 
interpretation upon the fourth passage."® In 1921 Sigmund 
Mowinckel suggested that the Servant was none other than 
“Deutero-Isaiah” himself, the supposed author of Isaiah 
40-55.°9 This thesis was accepted with alacrity upon the 
part of some adherents of the school of form-criticism. How- 
ever, a glaring weakness in the view soon manifested itself. 
It is obvious that Isaiah 53, if one is to stress the past tenses 
of the chapter, is describing the suffering and death of the 
Servant as already having taken place in the past. But how 
could this be, if the Servant were talking about himself? 
Subsequently, Mowinckel gave up his identification. 


The theory, however, has not lacked in defenders, and one 
of the most valiant and able of these is Ernst Sellin.?° 


Sellin is quick to detect the weakness in Mowinckel’s 


dieser eingreift, wie es 49 5. ausgesagt wird’’. “In Wirklichkeit ist es sogar 
direkt ausgeschlossen, dass ein Deuterojesaja, der in Jaqob wie Hos. 12 4g. 
Jer. 9 3 einen grossen Siinder gesehen hat vgl. 43 97, oder ein Tritojesaja, 
der sagt: Abraham weiss nichts von uns, Israel kennt uns nicht 63 16, solche 
Gedanken vertreten haben sollte.” 

17 See note 4, supra. 

38 Cf. Patrologiae Latinae, Tom. XXIV, col. 496, “‘Judaei hoc capitulum 
a superioribus separantes, volunt ad Isaiae referre personam, quod se 
dicat a Domino accepisse sermonem .. .’’; Heinz Fischel: ‘“‘Die Deutero- 
jesaianischen Gottes-Knechtslieder in der Juedischen Auslegung”’ in Hebrew 
Union College Annual, Volume XVIII, Cincinnati, 1943-44, pp. 63 f. 

19 Mowinckel: Der Knecht Jahwés, Giessen, 1921. 

20 ob. cit. 
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position.2* However, he is ready with a solution, a solution 
which in part had been prepared by the labors of Elliger. 
According to Sellin the first three “Servant” passages were 
composed by “Deutero-Isaiah” himself, whereas the fourth 
was the work of ‘‘Trito-Isaiah’’, the editor of Isaiah 40-55, 
and is a song designed to commemorate the martyrdom of 
“‘Deutero-Isaiah’”’. If this thesis could be established, and we 
shall consider it in detail in the discussion of Isaiah 53, it 
would, of course, obviate one of the principal objections to 
the historico-individualistic interpretation. 


There is a second objection of which Sellin is also keenly 
conscious. It is the insistence that the tasks assigned to the 
Servant in chapters 42 and 49 are so great that they cannot 
possibly apply to any known historical person. In other 
words, the descriptions transcend the bounds of the capa- 
bilities of a mere human being.” 

This objection, in the present writer’s opinion, is one of the 
strongest that can be raised against the historico-individu- 
alistic view. Sellin also feels its force, and, to his credit, 
endeavors to answer it upon the basis of exegetical consider- 
ations. In order to examine his answer, it will be necessary 


to consider with some care his interpretation of the individual 
passages. 


a. Isaiah 42:1-4 


That Sellin has aligned himself with the school of Gattungs- 
forschung becomes immediately apparent. 42:1—4 he regards 
as a word of comfort (ein Trostwort) addressed to the prophet 
himself. The introductory Ji], followed by the third person, 
is to be regarded only as solemn clothing for an oracle which 


2 op. cit., p. 185, ““Hieran (4. e., that chapter 53 sets forth the Servant 
as already having suffered) scheiterte bekanntlich die Hypothese Mowin- 
ckels, so dass er sie selbst wieder aufgab’’. 

22 Sellin also suggests a third possible objection, namely, that since Cyrus 
has been set forth as the means whereby God would convert the peoples, 
any other contemporary person would thereby be excluded. Such an 
objection, in my opinion, utterly fails to understand the work of Cyrus as 
depicted in Isaiah’s prophecies. 
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basically is intended for the benefit of the prophet, and is 
similar to passages such as Zechariah 6:15 or Numbers 23. 

The principal exegetical question, according to Sellin, 
revolves about the words UB¥WD NX. If we interpret this 
phrase, as does Volz, to mean, ‘“‘he brings out truth’, we 
shall indeed have a description of the Servant’s function that 
is not applicable to any mere human being. Sellin would 
escape this difficulty by translating ‘‘he will announce the 
right to the people’”’ (Das Recht soll er den Vélkern kundtun).”8 

In reply to this interpretation we would remark that even 
if one should acknowledge the legitimacy of the principles of 
Gattungsforschung, it is not necessary to accept Sellin’s views. 
We do not, however, accept these principles, but rather 
regard Isaiah 42:1-4 as an integral part of the context in 
which it is found. Nevertheless, for the sake of the argument, 
we shall consider 42:1—4 as a unit by itself. 

When we do this we discover, in the first place, that the 
troublesome *J2Y Ji], cannot be dismissed in as cavalier a 
manner as Sellin would dismiss it. For one thing, the illusta- 
tive passages which he adduces are not to the point. In 
Zechariah 6:12 the prophet relates that the word of the Lord 
has come unto him (vs. 9), commanding him to crown Joshua 
(vs. 11) and to say to Joshua, ‘‘Behold the man whose name 
is THE BRANCH” (vs. 12). In other words, the 113] is 
directed to Joshua and is not a general, introductory word 
as in 42:1. When all these blessings have come to pass, men 
will know that the Lord has sent Zechariah unto them. There 
is thus a distinction made between the One who is the object 
of the 7377 and the prophet himself. When Zechariah speaks of 
the Branch, he uses the exalted language of Messianic proph- 


33 Sellin: op. cit., pp. 191, 192, “So ist das Ganze ein Trostwort an den 
Propheten, daher die Wiederholung des jozi mischpat, die Wiederholung des 
Nichtzerbrechens und Nichtverléschens, ehe das Ziel erreicht ist. In seiner 
grossen Not erhdlt er von Gott die Verheissung, dass sein Leben noch 
nicht abgeschlossen ist, dass er die Krénung seines Werks, den Erfolg 
seines Hinausrufens des géttlichen Wortes zu allen Vélkern, die Aufrichtung 
der Gottesherrschaft auf der Erde noch erleben wird, wenn er auch augen- 
blicklich nicht mehr reden darf oder kann. Der Gott der Barmherzigkeit 
zerbricht kein schon geknicktes Rohr. Der Ebed hat nun einmal den 
Gottesgeist erhalten, und der wird seine Wirkung unfehlbar ausiiben 
vgl. 5511”. 
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ecy; when he speaks of himself, he employs the ordinary 
pronoun ‘‘me’’.*4 

It should be noted that in the Old Testament the words 13 
or 71377 always introduce an object or person that is other than 
the speaker, unless there is definite evidence to the contrary. 


Thus, they are equivalent to the use of the imperative 
“behold!” in English. Such a passage as Isaiah 8:18 is really 
not an exception. For in this verse the object of 377 is not 
“‘me’’, but rather the fact that Isaiah and his children are 
signs. In other words, the prophet is not saying, ‘Behold 
me and the children’’, but rather ‘‘Behold the fact that it is 
I, etc.”” Hence, there is no analogy in the entire Old Testament 
that would warrant us in assuming that "72Y in Isaiah 42:1 is 
to be identified with the speaker. Throughout the Old Testa- 
ment the object of 71377 is always to be distinguished from, not 
identified with, the speaker. In other words, by this device, 
the speaker directs the thoughts of the listener to something 
or someone that is distinct from himself.’s 


We cannot say therefore that the prophet in Isaiah 42:1 is 
merely using a literary device to clothe the passage with 
solemnity. The autobiographical interpretation founders on 
this introductory word. When the prophet says, ‘‘Behold! my 
Servant”, he is directing the attention of his hearers to One 
who is distinct from himself. And thus it would have been 
interpreted. Anyone who heard his words would have con- 
cluded that his purpose was to turn their attention to someone 
other than himself. 


In the second place, there are serious objections to holding 
that S’S1 means nothing more than “to proclaim”. It is 


2% The other passages to which Sellin makes appeal, in like manner, 
do not support him. 

2s The only exception, of course, is in the use of 7377 plus the objective, 
pronominal suffix of the first, common singular, e. g., "137; but the very 
fact that the language possesses this specific form for directing attention 
to the speaker is evidence that when this form is not used, the speaker 
desires to direct attention to someone or something apart from himself. 

2% In uttering these words the prophet was discharging his prophetic 
duty. That is, as a mediator, he was declaring the Word of God unto the 
people. He was God’s spokesman to others. The message was intended, 
primarily, not for himself but for others. 
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perfectly true that in certain passages the word may have 
that connotation, and it is also true that Matthew, in quoting 
this passage, says, kal xplow tots veow damayyedet 
(Matthew 12:18b). However, when we carefully consider the 
context of the passage, we realize that to translate N’S1 by 
“to proclaim” is not to do it justice. In the first place, the 
Servant has been endued with the Spirit of God. This is a 
distinct Messianic characteristic, and it implies a preparation 
for a work of unusual nature. As a result of this supernatural 
enduement, the Servant will bring forth judgment to the 
nations. His mission, therefore, transcends the bounds of 
Israel. It is not national, but universal. This, too, is a 
definite Messianic concept. 


The task of bringing forth judgment to the nations is not 
an easy one. A weaker person might fail, but not the Servant. 
The exact connotation of 7J9 is perhaps difficult to determine. 
Whether it means that the Servant will not grow dim as does 
a lamp and thus weaken in His task, or whether it merely 
means that He will not faint in the performance of His work 
is not of too much moment. The important thing is that this 
verb expresses the thought that the magnitude of the work 
which lies before Him will not adversely affect the Servant. 
He will continue strong unto the end. The same is true of 
the verb 719’. He will not be crushed, or, as we commonly say, 
he will not go to pieces, until the successful completion of 
His mission.?7 

These verbs allude at least to the fact that the Servant’s 
task is no ordinary one. ‘At this task He will continue until 
He has placed (0°W?"1Y) judgment in the earth. The work is 
universal in sense, for 7 NJ here refers to the entire earth, and 
not only to the land of Palestine. Not merely is the Servant 
to proclaim judgment, but He is actually to place judgment 
in the entire earth. Surely this refutes Sellin’s suggestion that 
8’S1? means no more than “‘to proclaim’”’. 


Furthermore, the description in verses 2 and 3 is exceedingly 
strange, if the Servant’s task is to consist merely in ‘‘calling 


27 The verb is probably to be pointed Yi? from 7¥7. The LXX has 
OpavaOncerac (Ziegler’s manuscript no. 91 reads @Aac@ncerar and 
Sinaiticus has oBeo@noerat.) The Vulgate reads curret. 
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out” (er ruft hinaus). For, if the Servant’s task consists in 
“‘hinausrufen’’, why are we immediately told that He will not 
cry or lift up His voice, or cause His voice to be heard? (Sellin 
translates, ‘Er schreit nicht mehr und ruft nicht mehr laut 
und lasst nicht mehr seine Stimme auf den Gassen héren’’). 
There is a contrast expressed in verse 2, thinks Sellin; it is 
the contrast between the prophet’s present task and his 
previous method of preaching.?* But this is not satisfactory, 
and it is purely subjective. Whatever the contrast intended 
in verse 2, it is not that between the prophet’s former method 
and his future method of preaching. 

Again, verse three offers certain difficulties. It is hard to 
understand how mere preaching would break a bruised reed. 
On the other hand when this third verse refers to an active 
missionary work of the Servant, it becomes filled with mean- 
ing. Nor is there objective warrant for changing the verbs 
in verse 3 from the third to the first person. A position that 
must be defended by expedients such as this is weak indeed.?9 

According to Sellin we are to understand the prophetical 
work of the Servant as eschatological in nature. The con- 
version described, therefore, is not one which the prophet 
himself personally will behold, but one that is eschatological. 
It is not necessary to assume that the prophet will be on 
hand. His preaching, as it were, merely sets the ball rolling 
until God in the end-time brings all the heathen to conversion. 

But even this interpretation does not remove the difficulty. 
For the Servant, we are told, will continue until He Himself 
has placed judgment in the earth, and for His law (i. e., the 
law of the Servant, not of the Lord, as Sellin asserts)3° will 
the isles await. In other words, the Servant, although indeed 


38 Sellin thinks that with the three verbs of 2a an ‘iY should be under- 
stood. This, of course, is subjective and is merely introduced to support 
his theory. The words of 2a refer, upon the natural reading, to one whose 
task lies yet in the future. 

29 Sellin translates, “Ein zerknicktes Rohr zerbreche ‘ich’ nicht, und 
einen glimmenden Docht lésche ‘ich’ nicht aus’. 

3° The suffix in NIA can refer only to the subject of the three preceding 
verbs, namely, the Servant. Sellin’s statement, “‘...der Prophet als der 
Vermittler des géttlichen Worts, der géttlichen mischpat und thorah aus- 


driicklich genannt wird” (op. cit., p. 191) is certainly incorrect as far as 
verse 4 is concerned. 
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the chosen One of the Lord, nevertheless is One who works 
in His own right; it is His law for which the isles wait. This 
one statement alone is sufficient to overthrow the historico- 
autobiographical interpretation. 

No mere prophet would dare to speak of himself in this way. 
All the prophets were conscious of proclaiming not their own 
words, but those of the Lord. The prophet was but a spokes- 
man for God. It is inconceivable that a prophet — even if he 
were as great as the supposed Deutero-Isaiah — would picture 
himself as preaching until he had placed judgment in the 
world and would assert that the isles were to wait for his own 
law. A man who could speak thus of himself would be filled 
with boundless conceit. 

By way of summary we would remark that: 1. There is no 
evidence to support the contention that by use of the intro- 
ductory i137 the prophet was merely employing a device for 
referring to himself. All the evidence, rather, goes to show 
that 7377 in such a case serves to call attention to a person or 
object distinct from the speaker. 2. The verb N’X1’, as is 
shown by the context, particularly by 0°W°?"TY of verse 4, does 
not mean ‘to call out” but rather, “‘to bring out’. The 
Servant’s task, in other words, is to establish judgment in 
the entire world. Three times in these four verses is this 
thought expressed. This task is too great for a mere prophet. 
3. The isles will await the Servant’s law. This world-wide 
mission, therefore, is one which could not have been performed 
by a mere prophet. The description of the task transcends the 
capabilities of an ordinary mortal. Hence, the principal ob- 
jection to the historico-autobiographical interpretation still 
remains. Whoever the Servant of Isaiah 42:1-4 may be, 
certainly the writer did not intend his readers to understand 
that he was talking about himself. 


b. Isaiah 49:1-6 


Like 42:1-4, Sellin also regards the present passage as a 
word of comfort for the prophet’s own benefit. In a moment 
of doubt and depression, he had appealed to God, and from 
this message strength and assurance had come. For the 
prophet now is reminded that he must also undertake a task 
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far greater than that which had previously been his.” Not 
only does he have a calling to Israel, but he is also to be a 
light unto the Gentiles, and since in this greater task he will 
be successful, so may he be assured that in the more restricted 
work with reference to Israel, success will also be his.3* 

To support this interpretation and to refute the view of 
Volz, namely, that there is here simply a section of the 
activity of the prophet in which two historical periods in his 
life appear, Sellin adduces three arguments. In the first place, 
he appeals to Jeremiah 1:5 as a supposed analogy which, he 
believes, deeply influenced the prophet. Secondly, the con- 
struction of the passage is said to support this view. In v. 3 
the T8508 is purposely general and indefinite, in order to show 
that the task of the Servant as expressed in verses 5 and 6 
is not too narrow but is truly great. Lastly, Volz’s view is 
thought to bring one into conflict with the temporal position 
of a new call. 

The work of the prophet from the beginning included two 
tasks. Since he appears to be hesitant about the outcome of 
the one, he is comforted by the assurance that the greater 
task will indeed bring success. 

We agree with Sellin that no new task is here imposed upon 
the prophet and we agree in general with the idea that the 
work of the Servant consists both in a mission to Israel and 
also to the Gentile world. However, the basic question to be 
answered in connection with this passage has to do not so much 
with the nature of the Servant’s mission as with the identity 
of the Servant himself. Is the Servant an individual, and is 
this individual the prophet? To answer these questions aright 
requires an examination of the passage in question. 

Verses 1 and 2 do indeed favor the individualistic interpre- 
tation. The Servant speaks as an individual. He appeals to 
the isles and nations to hearken unto him as he relates how 


3 op. cit., p. 194, “Da hat er von diesem eine erneute Ehrung und 
Starkung erfahren, die ihn iiber alles hinweghob: Feierlich hat Gott ihm 
versichert, dass er einen noch viel weiter reichenden, ungleich grésseren 
Beruf habe als den an Israel, namlich Licht der Vélker zu sein, dass 
dieser in Gottes Weltplan vorgesehene Beruf selbstverstandlich Erfolg 
haben werde, um so sicherer dann aber auch — das liegt ohne weiteres 
hierin vgl. Jer. 1 5 — der beschranktere Beruf an seinem Volke”’. 
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God has called him. The passage does not state when God 
had revealed to the Servant the fact of his call, as is the case 
with Jeremiah 1:5. It merely sets forth the Servant as 
conscious that God has revealed this call to him and that, 
like Jeremiah, he was called before his birth. He is also 
conscious of the fact (verse 2) that the Lord has prepared 
him to perform the function of a prophet. 


In verse 3 the Servant relates the words which the Lord had 
addressed to him, and it is precisely at this point that the 
first real difficulty in the passage emerges. For the Lord 
addresses the Servant as Israel. If, therefore, the individu- 
alistic interpretation is correct, how account for this disturbing 
word? There are those like Duhm who say, ‘‘Strike it out!’’s 
In fact that is precisely what Sellin himself would do. But the 
word cannot be thus easily discarded. It appears in all the 
versions, and this is a fact that cannot lightly be ignored. 
Other expedients also have been adopted but are not satis- 
factory. The word should be interpreted just ‘as it stands, 
as serving to identify the Servant. In other words, the Servant 
is here identified as Israel, and this precludes an exclusive 
reference to him as an individual. 


It should be noted furthermore that the terms which de- 
scribe the Servant’s task are such that they cannot easily 
apply to a mere human individual. The Servant is to cause 
Jacob to return unto the Lord, and Israel will be gathered 
unto Him. These, let it be noted, are characteristic Messianic 
tasks. In the very nature of the case, the return unto the 
Lord is spiritual, and this return is set forth as the work 
(2210 5—not merely as a result of the work) of the Servant. 
This is particularly clear in verse 6 where the Servant’s task 
is to establish the tribes of Jacob and to cause to return unto 
the Lord the dispersed ones of Israel. Furthermore, he is to 
be a light unto the Gentiles in order that God’s salvation may 
extend to the ends of the earth. 


32 Duhm: Das Buch Jesaia, Gottingen, 1922, p. 368. For a discussion of 
other attempts to deal with this difficult word, the various commentaries 
may be consulted. There is no point in considering them here. Suffice it 
to say that they give the impression of being truly embarrassed and 
desperate attempts to avoid the plain meaning of the word. 
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These tasks are such that mere preaching alone will not 
accomplish them. They must be eschatological in nature, a 
fact which Sellin also recognizes. But it is inconceivable that 
any man who was good and humble would speak of himself 
in such a way. A good man would never set himself forth as 
the Saviour of the world, for he would be too conscious of his 
own sin and weakness. Nor would a good man delude himself 
into thinking that God was thus speaking to him. This 
revelation differs toto coelo from the calls given to the prophets. 
If this is a message of comfort given to a prophet, it is without 
parallel in the entire Old Testament.ss We are compelled, 
therefore, to assume that in 49:1-6 the prophet is speaking, 
not of himself, but about another. 


c. Isatah 52:13-53:12 


If one assumes, as does Sellin, that the Servant of the four 
passages is everywhere the same, it follows that the key 
section for the identification of the Servant is 52:13—53:12. 
Hence it is particularly necessary to consider with some care 
Sellin’s treatment of Isaiah 53.54 

It is obvious, even upon the basis of a mere glance at the 
chapter, that the Servant in Isaiah 53 has died (if the strict 
use of the tenses be pressed). Indeed, it was this very fact 
which in reality destroyed Mowinckel’s hypotheses. We are 
to regard Isaiah 53, however, thinks Sellin, as the work, not 
of “Second” but of “Third’”’ Isaiah. It is, in fact, a poem 
concerning the martyr-death of ‘‘Second’”’ Isaiah. 

The passage, argues Sellin, is a liturgy in which various 
voices are heard. 52:13-15 is spoken by God; 53:1-1la is a 
funeral song and song of repentance uttered by the prophet 
in the name of the people, and 53:11b, 12 is again an utterance 
of God.35 The song (to use Sellin’s terminology) is divided 


33 Jeremiah’s call was not similar, as a mere reading of Jeremiah 1:10 
makes clear. The work set before Jeremiah does not begin to compare 
in magnitude with that of the Servant. 

34 Sellin also seeks to support his autobiographical interpretation by 
appeal to the following: Isaiah 40:6; 41:27; 44:26; 48:16 f.; 51:14, 16; 52:7. 

38 op. cit., p. 210, “...die Komposition des Liedes als Liturgie mit 
wechselnden Stimmen — 52 13-15 Gottesrede, 53 1-118 Leichen- und Busslied 
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into seven strophes of eight lines, save for the sixth (53:10, 
11a) which has only six. 

“‘Third”’ Isaiah represents the exaltation of the slain Servant 
as a real life in the body on this earth. It is true, grants 
Sellin, that the prophet says nothing about a resurrection or 
of a return of the nefesh of the Servant from Sheol, and so 
can say nothing about the “how” of the miracle. He is 
satisfied with merely the thought that the one who has been 
slain is again alive and in our midst, and the plan of God to 
bring in the consummation which he had once proclaimed he 
will now bring into realization.36 In the old prophetical 
narratives, we are told, there were legends which showed that 
Yahweh could bring the dead to life. That “Third’’ Isaiah 
says nothing more about this expectation is no argument 
against his authorship of the passage. There was nothing 
more for him to do, having once announced the continued 
bodily existence of the Servant, but to be still and wait. 
Possibly, as time went on,. he learned to see in himself a 
substitute for the Servant and in the 0°73Y a substitute for 
the Yi of the Servant. At any rate, the important emphasis 
of the passage is not the exaltation of the Servant but his 
substitutionary suffering. 

Such, briefly stated, is Sellin’s interpretation. For our 
part, we find it unsatisfactory, for it does not do justice to 
the requirements of the text. 

In the first place, the tenses of the verbs do not, in reality, 
prove the correctness of the historico-individualistic interpre- 
tation. The passage begins with an introductory exclamation 
"7129 boy 1353, which reminds one of 42:1. It is perfectly 
obvious that this is not addressed to the prophet, but calls 
the reader’s or hearer’s attention to a third person, the 
Servant. Furthermore it describes His work in the future. 


des im Namen des Volkes redenden Propheten, 53 11b, 12 wieder Gottes- 
rede—ebenfalls fiir die tritojesajanische Autorschaft spricht.”’ 

36 op. cit., p. 211, “...der Prophet sagt weder etwas von einer Aufer- 
stehung, noch von einer Wiederkehr der nefesch des Ebed aus der Scheol, 
es ist also gewiss, dass er iiber das Wie des Wunders, das er erwartete, 
nichts weiter zu sagen gewusst hat, ihm hat der Gedanke geniigt: der 
Getétete wird wieder leiblich unter uns sein und Gottes Plan, den er 
einst verkiindigt hat, verwirklichen, die Endzeit herbeifiihren.”’ 
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The verb b»Dy?, as employed here, has reference not only to 
the outcome of the Servant’s work, but also to the work 
itself. It is as though the Lord had said, He shall act wisely 
(i. e., “shall use the best means for the attainment of the 
highest end’’ [Alexander]), and as a result shall be exalted. 
The verb, therefore, brings to the fore the prudent or wise 
manner in which the Servant is to execute his task.37 Now, 
the point to be noted is that this wise dealing is set forth as 
future, not as past.3* The three verbs describing the exaltation 
which is a necessary consequent of the wise dealing are also 
placed, as might be expected, in the future. 

It is this introductory future which sets the time of the 
whole description. The Lord here calls upon men to regard 
the Servant as one who in the future will wisely accomplish 
his work. Hence, we are prepared to regard the following 
perfects as prophetic. Even, however, if the meaning of 7°30? 
be restricted to express only the success of the Servant’s 
dealing and so to exclude any particular reference to the actual 
work itself, nevertheless, there is difficulty in consistently 
applying the following description to past time. 

Verses 14 and 15 also offer difficulties for those who regard 
the Servant’s suffering as having taken place in the past. 
These verses emphasize the fact that the contempt of men, 
caused when they see the Servant, will give way to their 
admiration, caused by his atoning work. We may paraphrase, 
“Just as in previous time, due to the terrible disfigurement of 
the Servant, many were shocked at Him, so now, because of 
His expiatory work, even kings will stop their mouths’’.39 
That which produces the change in the attitude of men is 
the work of the Servant, expressed in the word 77%? and this 
work is expressed as future. 

As is well known, the reading 1%? (in the sense, he will 
sprinkle) is almost universally rejected today. With this 
rejection, however, I find myself unable to agree. But what 
should now be stressed is that, even if the present reading 


37 For illustrations of the force of the verb, cf. I Samuel 18:5; II Kings 
18:7 and Jeremiah 23:5. 

38 So also the versions: LXX, ovvjger; Vulgate, intelliget. 

39 Quoted from the writer’s article, “The Interpretation of 7 in Isaiah 
52:15’, The Westminster Theological Journal, Vol. III, pp. 125-132. 
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be rejected, the difficulty is not completely removed. Accord- 
ing to Sellin, the kings and peoples of this verse are to be 
regarded merely as witnesses of the marvelous fate of the 
Servant, somewhat in the sense of Isaiah 62:2. But even 
upon the basis of Sellin’s translation the verses mean far 
more than this.4° Even upon the basis of Sellin’s translation, 
a strong contrast is maintained. As once many were offended 
at the Servant, so because of him, many will be excited and 
kings will close their mouths, because they see and experience 
something new.* In other words, the peoples are not mere 
witnesses. They are actively benefited by the Servant’s suf- 
fering. They will become excited, kings even closing their 
mouths, because they experience something utterly new.” 
Furthermore, this picture is set forth as something future. 
At the time when the prophet spoke, this worshipful reaction 
upon the part of the people and kings had not yet occurred. 
From the prophet’s standpoint it was yet future. Nor was it 
in any sense cataclysmic or eschatological, it was merely 
future. Through mere learning about the Servant the mar- 
velous change is to be accomplished. It is not something that 
even the so-called ‘‘Trito”’-Isaiah sees accomplished, but some- 
thing which he regards as future.‘ 


That, however, which clearly places the saving work of the 
Servant in the future is the statement in verse 11, “‘He shall 
bear (230°) their iniquities’. I can find no grammatical 
warrant for translating this word by the past tense, as does 
Sellin. (Gerechtigkeit wird verschaffen mein Knecht den 


4° Sellin translates, ‘So werden sich viele seinetwegen ‘erregen’’’, i. ¢., 
he would read #37? 0°13. According to this translation, the nations will 
become excited because of him, not merely because of some message 
proclaimed to them about him. 

4° It should be noted that Sellin does not maintain the strict force of 
the perfects in 52:15b. He translates, ‘‘Weil sie Nieerzahltes sehen, nie 
GehGrtes erfahren”’. 

4 So Sellin, “erfahren’’. 

43 The seriousness of this, description precludes reference to a mere 
prophet. How, possibly, can a phrase such as 077°B oabn ISBP” yoy be 
employed with reference to the sufferings of a mere prophet? Either the 
writer was a deluded person, in which case the prophecy can be of little 
benefit to us, or else he was speaking with an earnestness that ill accords 
with Sellin’s hypothesis. 
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Vielen, weil er ihre Schuld auf sich lud). Not only is it stated 
that the Servant will bear the iniquities of many, but also 
that He will thus justify them. In this verse, therefore, the 
suffering of the Servant is set forth not as something which 
has already transpired, but rather as that which is yet to 
take place.“ 

It should be noted that the emphasis upon the future is to 
be found particularly in the opening and closing words of the 
passage. In the light of this fact, it seems very difficult to 
regard the heart of the section as referring to events which 
have already transpired. It is much better, therefore, to regard 
this passage as containing prophetic perfects. The fact that 
Sellin must posit a different author for chapter 53 from the 
one which he assigns to the first three Servant passages, is, in 
reality, an argument against his hypothesis. If all the four 
passages be regarded as the work of one author, the fourth 
passage proves to be a stumblingblock to non-Messianic 
interpretations. For then, one must either assume that it 
refers to some historic figure — and Sellin’s previous writings 
show how unsatisfactory this is— or else one must assume 
that it refers to the prophet himself and this, of course, is out 
of the question. We are left, therefore, with the alternative 
that the passage either must be interpreted in a collectivistic 
sense — and this Sellin very rightly does not wish to do — or 
else we must interpret the passage, as it should be inter- 
preted — of the future Messiah. To escape these difficulties 
Sellin must introduce a “Third” Isaiah as author of chapter 
fifty-three. 


We conclude then that the use of the tenses does not 
decisively settle the question in favor of the historico-indi- 
vidualistic interpretation. For that matter, the tenses in 
themselves cannot be regarded as entirely decisive, one way 
or another. Nevertheless, in so far as they are decisive, they 
seem to support the future interpretation. 


“So also the versions: LXX, xal rds duaprias abrav airés dvoloe 
(one ms., no. 534, reads avnoet); the Vulgate has, in scientia sua iustificabit 
ipse iustus servus meus multos, et iniquitates eorum ipse portabit. 

45 At least they do not stand in the way of the future interpretation, 
as is sometimes maintained. 
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Secondly, if the so-called ‘‘Third” Isaiah wrote this passage, 
why did he not make it clear that he was talking about 
“Second” Isaiah?** If “Second” Isaiah was as great as chapter 
53 portrays him, why conceal his identity? Indeed, it is almost 
inconceivable that so great an historical personage should be 
thus passed over in silence. Witness, for example, all that is 
said about Moses and other heroes in Israel’s past life. 

Thirdly, and this argument is decisive, the description in 
chapter 53 positively precludes reference to any known his- 
torical person. Nowhere in the Old Testament is any mere 
human being portrayed as free from sin and as a righteous 
one, justifying others. Throughout this chapter, as both 
Volz and Sellin stress, there is a strong emphasis upon the 
doctrine of substitution. This substitution is not merely 
quantitative, it is not only the One in place of the many, 
but it is also qualitative, the One who is righteous in the 
stead of the many who are unrighteous. The One possesses 
righteousness, righteousness of so absolute a character that 
He can bear the iniquities of the many. The many have no 
righteousness at all but do possess iniquities. However, there 
is a glorious interchange. The One bears the iniquities of the 
many, and the many receive the righteousness of the One. 
No writer of the Old Testament would speak this way about 
any mere historical person, however great that person may 
have been. Not thus did the prophets speak of Moses, the 
first great deliverer in Israel’s history.‘ 

There is a seriousness in chapter 53 which Sellin seems to 
have overlooked. There is a depth of earnestness in these 
words, for the prophet is speaking of a salvation that is 
spiritual in nature. And such a salvation, in the Old Testament, 
is never attributed to man as its author, but only to God. 
There is no need to say more. Isaiah 53, if its message is to 
be taken seriously, cannot be applied to a mere historical 


4 Why, also, did not “Second” Isaiah identify himself in chapters 42, 
49 and 50? His silence is particularly strange when we consider that 
he does identify Cyrus, another supposed ‘‘contemporary”’. 

47 Although the Scripture speaks of Moses in high terms, it never portrays 
him as free from sin. Perhaps Psalm 106:33 sets forth the opinion that 
was commonly held about Moses’ smiting of the rock. Here he is regarded 
as a good man who, upon a specific occasion, sinned. 
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character. We venture to predict that Sellin’s view will never 
receive wide acceptance in the Church, for the heart of faith 
can see in these sublime words only Jesus. 

The great contribution which Sellin has made is not in his 
identification, but in his insistence upon an individualistic 
interpretation as alone being correct. For that he has earned 
the gratitude of all serious students of Isaiah. But when we 
speak of an individualistic interpretation, what precisely do 
we mean? We mean that the subject of these remarkable 
passages is the Messiah, not the Messiah regarded as an 
isolated Person, but rather as the Head of His body, the 
Church. 

In chapters 42 and 49 the body, the Church, receives some 
prominence. It is thus that Paul interpreted. ‘‘For so hath 
the Lord commanded us, saying, I have set thee to be a light 
of the Gentiles, that thou shouldest be for salvation unto the 
ends of the earth” (Acts 13:47). This fits in well with Isaiah’s 
own designation of the Servant in chapter 49 as Israel. In 
chapters 50 and 53, however, the body recedes into the back- 
ground and the Head alone appears. The Servant, therefore, 
is to be regarded as a corporate Person, Jesus Christ as the 
Head of His Church. 

It is not our purpose at present to expound this interpre- 
tation further. That must be reserved for another time. Our 
purpose in this present article has been merely to show that 
the two latest attempts to discover in the Servant a reference 
other than to the Messiah have failed. Of whom speaketh the 
prophet this? He speaketh not of himself, but of another, and 
that other is Jesus Christ. When once we have grasped that 
fact the so-called riddle of the Servant-passages will be no 
more. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Westminster Study Edition of the Holy Bible. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press. 1948. xxvi, 1376; x, 486; 103; 6. With 16 maps. $10.00. 


As the third volume in its series of ““Westminster Aids to the Study 
of the Scriptures”, following The Westminster Dictionary of the Bible 
(Gehman’s revision of the Davis Dictionary) and The Westminster Histori- 
cal Atlas to the Bible (edited by Wright and Filson), the publishing house 
of the Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A. has presented to the public an annotated edition of the Bible, 
complete with introductory articles and prefaces, a concordance with 
definitions of certain terms, and an atlas. One can well believe that a 
work so conceived might supply an actual want and stimulate the study 
of the Scriptures. The present work, moreover, is so exceedingly attractive 
in format, typography, the arrangement of the Biblical text and the 
composition of commentary materials that it will almost certainly win 
popular acclaim. It retains the advantage of the continued public partiality 
for the King James Version while giving its publication a new look through 
the employment of paragraphing, headings for major and minor divisions, 
and poetical form in extensive sections. The doctrinal viewpoint of the 
volume also, as I shall illustrate below, combines the impressions of 
conservatism and modernity, but with certain first impressions of fidelity 
to the Scriptures largely fading away as one assesses the finished product 
with greater discrimination. 

The responsibility for the present work rests with a Board of editors 
largely made up of representatives of Presbyterian theological seminaries. 
These include Mackay, Gehman and Kuist of Princeton; Filson, Wright 
and Trinterud of McCormick, Bowman of San Anselmo, and Love of 
Louisville. Others are James D. Smart of the Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education, F. W. Dillistone of the Episcopal Theological School 
of Cambridge, and Charles M. Cooper of the Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary of Philadelphia. Several other well-known scholars, including A. 
M. Hunter of Aberdeen and H. H. Rowley of Manchester, are listed 
as contributors. 
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Of immediate interest is the question as to the perspective of the volume 
regarding the Bible, and there can be no doubt that a certain aura of 
evangelicalism is cast about it by its introductory statement which bears 
the caption “GOD HATH SPOKEN”. The Bible is declared to be “‘the 
record of God’s revelation to mankind, the abiding witness to the fact 
that he has spoken... There is a word from the Lord, which makes 
known the very heart and mind of God in relation to the world and to 
man... The one stupendous fact with which the Bible deals is that God 
has spoken by saving deeds and enlightening words. The Book is the 
record of his self-communication at different times and through diverse 
agents. It is, thereby, in a wholly unique sense, the Word of God” (p. xv). 

Similarly, Christ is presented as ‘‘the Word of God become flesh”. ‘The 
resurrection of Jesus Christ was the proof that he was truly the Word of 
God incarnate. It was also the pledge of the ultimate victory of the 
risen Christ” (p. xvii). The miracles of Jesus are declared to be “sufficient 
to show that the Kingdom of God was present among men. They were 
mighty works; they were victories over the powers of evil; they were 
performed with a confidence and an authority that spoke eloquently of 
their divine origin” (N. T. Section, p..6). The gospel is said to center “‘in 
the Man Jesus who was truly the Christ, in the Servant who was truly the 
Lord, in the Son of Man who was truly the Son of God. It declares that, 
in Christ God was reconciling the world to himself; that, in Christ, God was 
revealing his glory to men” (zbid., p. 8). 

When, however, declarations such as these, that the Bible is the Word 
of God and that Jesus is the Son of God, are considered in relation to 
historical and exegetical judgments which bear the stamp of what has 
generally been known as modernism, one must question how evangelical 
this new “‘evangelicalism’’ really is. 

Among the first impressions gained from perusing the volume is that 
the editors were prepared to make concessions all along the line to what 
until, quite recently at least, has been regarded by evangelicals as ‘‘nega- 
tive’ or “‘destructive’”’ criticism. To mention a few of its conclusions, this 
volume, in quite matter-of-fact fashion, with little or no consideration of 
the case presented for traditional evaluations by conservative scholars, 


adopts the rhodern view of the Pentateuch, including, for example, the 


view that Deuteronomy, in ‘its present form, dates from the seventh 
century B. C. and is to be regarded as ‘‘a series of addresses by Moses 
in the sense that it is a noble and inspired interpretation of the Mosaic 
covenant for the needs of the people in a later day” (p. 246); the view 
that the Psalms ascribed to David are “‘Davidic” since ‘‘collected and 
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named in honor of Israel’s great king after his own lifetime” (p. 693); 
the view that there are three Isaiahs (p. 924); and the view that Daniel 
is probably pseudepigraphical and may be dated about 168 B. C. (p. 1236). 
As indicative of the temper of the book in dealing with facts which would 
seem to tell against their conclusions, one may consider the acknowledge- 
ment that “there is a close agreement of thought” and “a similarity of 
phraseology” in the parts of Isaiah, but the unity, rather than being 
regarded as supporting unity of origin, is utilized merely to explain how 
the latter portions of Isaiah, allegedly written by a great unknown prophet 
and his disciples, came to be copied on the same scroll as the first portion 
and assigned to the real Isaiah (p. 924)! The editors are aware also that 
Jesus, speaking of the 110th Psalm, declared that David in the spirit 
called the Messiah “Lord’’, but this consideration is virtually dismissed, 
so far as its bearing upon the question of the authorship of the Psalm is 
concerned, by referring to it as a popular supposition (N. T. Section, p. 61). 
This is the more disconcerting since the reference to Davidic authorship 
is not merely incidental, but is the historical presupposition of the validity 
of the appeal to the Psalm to support the conclusion that David’s own 
acknowledgement of the Messiah as his Lord demonstrates that it is in- 
adequate to conceive of him merely as David's Son. 

Similar perspectives come to expression in the treatment of many of 
the New Testament writings. The tradition that ‘‘Matthew”’, the author 
of the first Gospel, was the apostle is rejected, and the reader is warned 
that this evangelist may be responsible for giving certain teachings of 
Jesus an “altered sense” within their new context and sometimes is too 
literalistic in his treatment of the Old Testament (p. 24). In this same 
connection the authors, in dealing with the testimony of Papias, quite 
dogmatically assert that it must mean that Matthew merely brought 
together certain sayings of Jesus. And with equal disregard of other 
opinions and possible interpretations, the introduction adds: ‘This collec- 
tion, translated into Greek, was incorporated by a later author into his 
book (our present ‘Matthew’) and the name originally belonging to the 
collection of ‘oracles’ came easily to be attached to the book itself” (p. 22). 

While allowing for the possibility that the Pastoral Epistles come sub- 
stantially from Paul, a definite preference is expressed for the view that 
“‘some loyal disciple of Paul, writing about A. D. 90-100” is the real author 
(p. 384). In spite of the self-ascription of the Petrine Epistles to the 
apostle, doubt is cast upon the apostolic authorship of the former epistle, 
while that of the second is definitely denied. The volume states that “‘it 
seems best to regard 2 Peter as having been written by a man who was 
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deeply indebted to Peter and who sought at a time much later than his 
death (possibly between A. D. 100-125) to set forth teaching that repre- 
sented the apostle’s mind. Such a method of presenting a message was 
then considered proper” (pp. 438 f.)! The traditional view of the author- 
ship of John, James and the Revelation are also brought into serious 
question. 

When conclusions such as these are related to the declarations con- 
cerning the Bible, it becomes obvious that we are not expected to under- 
stand the statement that the Bible is the Word of God in the sense that 
the Bible is actually the infallible Word, and as such is to be believed and 
obeyed, as the Westminster Confession of Faith teaches. And indeed at 
several points there appears to be a polemic against the confessional view 
of the Bible as “‘static’’; and the acknowledgement of a particular group 
of writings as sacred, with the result “that they would be regarded as in 
themselves the Word of God” is said to be dangerous (¢f., e. g., N. T. 
Section, p. 19 and p. 164). Actually, of course, even the statement at the 
beginning of the volume, quoted above, in affirming that the Bible is a 
record of God’s revelation, studiously refrains from recognizing it as 
itself divine revelation. At this point, accordingly, as at many others, the 
work discloses the viewpoint of the so-called neo-orthodoxy, somewhat 
loosely designated as Barthianism, rather than the historic Protestant 
position as formulated in the creeds. 

Although the book does not rise above the view of the Bible commonly 
formulated in the words, ‘“‘The Word of God is in the Bible”, further 
examination reveals that the interpretation of the actual process of divine 
self-revelation in the Bible has also come under the impact of kindred 
theological points of view. This appears perhaps pointedly in what it has 
to say about the fall of man. Plainly the book is far from asserting un- 
equivocally the historical fall of man from a state of innocency. We read: 


Moreover, it is questionable whether the story of Adam and Eve was 
ever intended to be simply a literal and factual account of what two 
people said and did at a particular time in history. The term ‘Adam’ is 
not a proper name in the Hebrew of chs. 2; 3, but a word meaning 
‘mankind’, or ‘man’ in the generic sense. The name ‘Eve’ means ‘life’ 
or ‘living’. The story thus stretches back into the past arid depicts 
man and woman, whose sin is the sin of all mankind and whose ex- 
pulsion from the Garden is the dramatic representation of how sin has 
separated man from God... 

There is no reason, then, to read these stories as though they were 
scientific reports. The all-important thing is to recognize that they 
bear witness to the essential relations that exist between God and the 
world which he has made... (pp. 19 f.). 
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Genesis 3:1-7 is said to “describe the fall of the man and the woman (as 
typical representatives of all people) into sin”, while vv. 8-13 portray 
“another characteristic of man—his unrepentant nature and his un- 
willingness to make confession of his sin’’ (pp. 26f.). But if the fall is 
not a fact at a particular time in history, and sin is viewed as essential 
to man’s nature, the entire Biblical foundation of the doctrine of salvation 
collapses. 

In dealing with the history of Christ one encounters the same moderniz- 
ing tendency. The incarnation of the Son of God as set forth in the Pro- 
logue of John is understood, quite in keeping with Ritschl’s thought, as a 
being made flesh of what existed previously as the revelation of the divine 
purpose, rather than as an actual entrance into the world of the pre- 
existent second Person of the Holy Trinity (cf. pp. 164 f., 168). The virgin 
birth of Christ is at best set forth very vaguely, and at most seems to be 
presented as a possible interpretation of what actually happened. Com- 
menting on Matthew 1:18-25, the book declares: 


Jesus Christ was not merely a man who earned divine recognition. His 
birth was the result of the creative act of the living God, who by his 
Spirit thus acted to give salvation to his people (v. 21). On any view 
of the birth of Jesus, this conviction of God’s purposeful working 
is basic (p. 25). 


The treatment of other aspects of the ministry of Christ also leaves 
much to be desired: the baptism, the tempation, the miracles, the passion 
and resurrection are all presented in such a way as to make significant 
concession to modern skepticism or to fall short of realizing the import 
of the Biblical teaching. The historicity of the miracles of Jesus appears 
to be maintained, for example, but the definition of ‘“‘miracle” in the 
Concordance is completely subjective: “‘A marvelous event, exceeding the 
known course of nature, and therefore regarded as due to the special 
intervention of God or of some supernatural power’. Moreover, the 
occupation with the miracles of healing in treating of the distinguishing 
features of Jesus’ ministry raises the question whether the modern view- 
point, typical even of the form critics, is not reflected, namely, that histori- 
city may be allowed to “miracles” belonging to this category since they 
may be explained as due to the exercise of extraordinary, though natural, 
powers possessed by Jesus (cf. N. T. Section, pp. 5 f.). As an example of 
superficial interpretation, which fails to approach the implications of the 
Biblical message, mention may be made of the exegesis of the temptations 
of Jesus as to selfishness, secularism and sensationalism (N. T. Section, 
p. 121.) 
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The viewpoints presented in this work, therefore, are not particularly 
novel. The critical positions enunciated have been known for a long time, 
although they often appear here with a new dogmatism since they frequent- 
ly are rather apodictically stated or at any rate fail to take note of many 
facts and arguments that bear upon the final decisions. The theological 
perspectives likewise are quite typical of the modern situation. Neverthe- 
less, the book seems to me to mark something of a milestone in the modern 
religious and ecclesiatical field, for views long associated with teaching 
in liberal schools of theology, and which now apparently have become 
typical of teaching in the most influential American Presbyterian semi- 
naries, are here presented openly and in a most engaging fashion for 
popular consumption. ‘‘To make the Bible known by all people everywhere 
is the supreme cultural and religious task of our time’”’ (p. xv), it is declared, 
and one is bound to admire that judgment, but it is tragic that this volume, 
dedicated to such a noble goal, will inevitably foster basically erroneous 
conceptions of the Bible and its message. One good purpose that may 
be served by the work is that evangelical Christians, who have been 
halting between two opinions as to the inwardness of theological thought 
known as neo-orthodoxy, may come to realize the radical implications 
of the new point of view and the extent of its continuity with the older 
modernism. 


N. B. STONEHOUSE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Robert E. D. Clark: Darwin: Before and After. The Story of Evolution. 
London: The Paternoster Press. 1948. 192. 6/-. 


Habit is an indispensable time-saver and we cannot forever be changing 
the bases of our thought lest we be unable to speak intelligibly to our 
generation. Yet, slowly, sometimes for better, sometimes for worse, the 
unspoken assumptions of serious discourse alter their character. 

For three generations it has been a commonplace of most scientific chat 
that the philosophy of the universe assumed by intelligent men might be 
summed in the word, evolution. In English-speaking lands there is as yet 
no break in the tyrannous reign of this conception, and to suggest that 
such is surely on the way is but to provoke the gentle tolerance of amuse- 
ment or the scornful superiority of educated breeding. 

Yet, it is not long since liberal and radical circles of thought in this 
land looked to France as the home of true liberty and the seed-bed of the 
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creative originalities of the future. And it is in France today that the 
untenability of the thoroughgoing, consistent philosophy of evolution has 
not only become apparent but is being voiced in biological circles in no 
timorous voice. 

The work before us alludes to the French situation only in a footnote 
and for fuller details concerning it the reader must look elsewhere as, for 
example, in volume five of L’Encyclopédie Frangaise. Our present book is 
of British origin and its author is thus the bolder in pointing out, as he 
does, the scientific and philosophical difficulties of evolution as an explana- 
tion of the present state of the universe. We have here no rehashed diet 
of outdated objections to details of the evolutionary claims, we have no 
refutation based upon a personal theory of biological or geological history. 
This is not an intricate discussion of morphological structures or fossil 
chains, valuable as such are when produced by experts learned in the 
field. Instead Dr. Clark commences his work with an illuminating but 
concise history of various proposals made in past ages concerning the 
origin of life, leading into a discussion of the vigorous conflict between the 
rival theories of bodily development, preformationism and epigenesis, as 
they were championed in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
central portion of the book is concerned with Darwin: his predecessors; 
his own personal background, interests and motivations; his accomplish- 
ments and failures; and the results that followed upon his work. Perhaps 
most important and valuable are the final four chapters in which are 
discussed the political and moral implications of Darwinian evolution; 
the relationship between the notion of evolution and the facts discovered 
in modern biological research; and the harmony, or lack of it, between 
the thesis of evolution and the universally accepted laws of physical and 
natural science in general. 

This book is perfectly comprehensible to any intelligent and educated 
person. Yet, it gets to the crux of the subject by posing the fundamental 
question whether on the evolutionary scheme the development of living 
matter in the universe in its broadest aspects runs counter to the laws 
that govern every other aspect of the natural world and admittedly govern 
living matter in its more detailed operations. Clark shows that the answer, 
on the evolutionary basis, is clearly in the affirmative, and that the aban- 
donment of evolution must, sooner or later, be undertaken by biology. 
Thus the value of the book is far greater than that of nine out of ten 
discussions of the subject. It is intelligent, foundational, lucid, and 
well-ordered. 


Negative criticism is almost needless. Occasionally a subject is dismissed 
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too briefly, as, perhaps, on page 121. The English translation of Lessing’s 
doggerel (p. 60) is hardly good enough to bring out the point. (Two letters 
are transposed in the German original.) But these are utter trifles. 

The volume deserves a more attractive binding, but perhaps that would 
increase the cost, and the present very modest price will assist in the 
wide circulation that the book unquestionably merits. Its publication in 
America should soon follow, but British books are now easily obtainable 
in other countries in any case. 


PauL WOOLLEY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


D. H. Kromminga: The Millennium: its Nature, Function, and Relation 
to the Consummation of the World. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co. 1948. 121. $1.50. 

George L. Murray: Millennial Studies: a Search for Truth. Grand 
Rapids: Baker Book House. 1948. 207. $2.50. 

J. Marcellus Kik: Matthew Twenty-four: an Exposition. Swengel (Union 
County), Pa.: Bible Truth Depot. 1948. 97. $1.50. 


It is earnestly to be desired that the Church of Christ should attain a 
more unified “proclamation of and witness to His second advent than 
the discordant voices of its divided forces are now able to sound forth” 
(Kromminga, p. 7). Indeed, this very discordance of voices ought to drive 
us today to a more searching study. Eschatology is a branch of theology 
in which, as many will grant, we ‘‘have not yet attained’. Clear evidence 
along this line comes from the three books which are here considered. All 
are written from a wholehartedly Reformed standpoint, and thus have 
the advantage of viewing God’s plan for the ages in terms of the one 
Covenant of grace, but even on this high, firm ground they find room for 
serious disagreement. 

J. Marcellus Kik, minister of the Céte des Neiges Presbyterian Church 
at Montreal, Canada, and editor of Bible Christianity, has given us a 
brief, straightforward polemic on a single limited theme: that verse 34 of 
Matthew 24 cleaves that chapter in two, so that the first section refers 
exclusively to the generation living until the destruction of Jerusalem in 
70 A. D. while the second section refers exclusively to the Second Coming. 
His book is thus confined in scope. While Murray and Kromminga deal 
with the general field of unfulfilled prophecy, Kik does not go beyond the 
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study of one passage, our Lord’s discourse in Matthew 24-25. ‘The key” 
to this important passage is offered at the beginning of the first chapter: 


It is with a thrill that one suddenly discovers the key which unlocks 
the meaning of a difficult portion of Scripture. Matthew Twenty-four 
is difficult to understand. It is made more difficult by commentaries 
which speak of “double meanings,” “prophetic perspectives,” and 
“partial and complete fulfillments.” All this has added to the con- 
fusion of the average reader. As is so true of many Scriptural passages, 
there is a simple key which unlocks the meaning. The key of Matthew 
Twenty-four is verse 34. 

We have called verse 34 the “‘time-text” of the chapter. If the 
literal and well-defined meaning of this verse is accepted, it will be 
seen that this verse divides the chapter into two sections. Section One 
speaks of events which were to occur to the generation living at the 
time that Christ spoke these words. Section Two speaks of events to 
occur at the Second Coming of the Lord. Verse 34 is the division point 
of the two Sections (p. 9). 


Verse 34 (‘Verily I say unto you, This generation shall not pass, till 
all these things be fulfilled”) means just what it says, that everything in 
verses 1-33 should be fulfilled during the life of that generation to which 
our Lord spoke (pp. 9 f.). As for this meaning of the word “generation”, 
Joseph Addison Alexander is appealed to, that throughout the New 
Testament the word has “the radical idea of contemporaneous existence” 
(p. 12). But is everything in verses 1-33 to be related exclusively to that 
generation? The author objects to those who “relate some of the events 
to the destruction of Jerusalem and some to the Second Coming”, and then 
goes on: 


Other commentators seek their way out of the difficulty by the use 
of the idea of the “prophetic perspective.” In the Old Testament, it is 
stated, the prophets sometimes blend the First and Second Coming of 
Christ together. This is called the prophetic perspective. So, they say, 
in this First Section, we have an example of the prophetic perspective. 
Jesus, the greatest prophet of them all, blends together the destruction 
of Jerusalem with the final destruction of the world. But this view is 
smashed to pieces when it comes up against the ‘‘time-text,” namely, 
v. 34. The Prophet definitely limits the perspective to the present 
generation. Woe be unto him that extends His limitation! (pp. 19 f.) 


Accordingly the calamities of the first section describe the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the excision of the Jewish nation from the kingdom, “‘one 
of the most important events that has ever occurred on earth”, signalizing 
“that the old dispensation was over and never to return” (p. 21). The 
wars, famines, and pestilences were accomplished in historical events just 
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previous to 70 A. D. (p. 35). The preaching of the gospel in all the world 
(verse 14) was carried out also before that date, in the world as then 
known (pp. 42f.). The abomination of desolation standing in the holy 
place (verse 15) means the “‘idolatrous ensigns” of the Roman army which 
as Josephus tells us were set up in Jerusalem (pp. 43 ff.). The great and 
unparalleled tribulation (verses 16-22) and the appearance of false Mes- 
siahs (verses 23-26) also agree with Josephus’ account of the siege of 
Jerusalem. And it is only to expose the claims of the impostors that 
verse 27 mentions the fact that the true Second Coming will be unmistak- 
able and universal (pp. 62 f.); this is the only reference to the Second 
Coming in the first section. Verse 28 (‘“‘wheresover the carcase is, there 
will the vultures be gathered together”) then returns to the siege of 
Jerusalem: ‘Jerusalem, by the crucifixion of Christ and the persecution 


of His followers, overflowed the cup of its iniquity ...”. It “was nothing 
but a stinking carcass” (p. 50), ready for destruction from a foreign 
army (p. 64). The words “and they shall see the Son of man coming in 
the clouds of heaven with power and great glory’”’ (verse 30) are to be 
interpreted after the order of similar symbolic passages as a reference to 
Christ’s coming to rain down destruction upon Jerusalem (p. 75). Finally 
the sending of his angels with a great sound of a trumpet, to gather to- 
gether his elect from the four winds (verse 31) teaches that the fall of 
Jerusalem would be “‘a clear indication that the message of salvation was 
no longer limited to the Jews” and that the ministers of Christ would go 
forth “to announce the arrival of universal redemption” and to gather in 
the elect (pp. 78 ff.) 

In striking contrast with the first section the second section is vague 
and general. There will be normal times before the Coming of Christ, even 
as there were normal times in the days of Noah. No signs of warning will 
precede the Second Coming, therefore we must watch, for we know not 
what hour our Lord doth come (p. 89 f.; ¢f. pp. 17 and 97). 

By way of criticism of this position we would agree that the word 
“generation” in verse 34, in the light of Scriptural usage, must refer to that 
generation of men living at the time of our Lord. Accordingly verses 1-33 
do find fulfillment in that generation. The question however is as to the 
meaning of .the word “fulfilled”. Among other meanings Thayer’s Lexicon 
gives for ylvouat “‘to begin to be’, “to come to pass, happen”, “to arise, 
appear in history”, and “‘to be done, finished”. It is apparently in the 
last sense that Kik takes the word “fulfilled” in verse 34; but with what 
justification does he exclude “‘begin to be” or “arise”? This question leads 
of course to the problem of the whole structure of Matthew 24 and whether 
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there can be reference both to the destruction of Jerusalem and to the 
Second Coming in the very same verses. We think that there can. As 
Joseph Addison Alexander says in an admirable comment on verse 34, our 
Lord promises “‘that in a certain sense, this whole prophetic scheme should 
be verified, before the end of the contemporary generation” (The Gospel 
according to Matthew, N. Y., 1873, p. 453). Alexander, in his explanation 
of the parallel passage Mark 13:30, concludes as follows: ‘‘the meaning of 
the verse before us then will be, that the contemporary generation should 
not wholly pass away without beholding one great cycle of fulfillment, 
i.e. without seeing this prophetic picture realized, as to all its essential 
parts, in one specific instance, although not exhausted of its whole prophetic 
import, which is yet to be developed in a course of ages” (The Gospel 
according to Mark, N. Y., 1858, p. 363). 

It is along these lines that Matt. 24 should be interpreted. The fall of 
Jerusalem in 70 A. D. clearly has a large part in the passage and we may 
be grateful to Kik for reminding us of it. The importance of the out- 
pouring of divine wrath upon Jerusalem is often underestimated. The old 
economy had been superseded but still lingered on side by side with the 
new until the time appointed for its destruction, and this fact has a signifi- 
cant bearing upon many New Testament problems. But even in the “‘first 
section’”’ Matt. 24 also prophesies the Second Coming. Some verses no 
doubt refer more to that than to the fall of Jerusalem, while others have 
the opposite weight. To take this position is to rec-gnize to the full the 
Scriptural validity of the principles of partial fulfillment and prophetic 
perspective. From the ancient beginning of predictive prophecy these 
principles have their place: Genesis 3:15 has been fulfilling since God 
spoke it, and that to the accompaniment also of certain great defeats 
for the serpent and victories for the seed of the woman. Throughout 
Scripture, in dealing with prophetic passages, the possibility of the rele- 
vance of these principles must always be reckoned with, because of the 
fact that in many passages they are obviously indispensable (cf. Isaiah 
61:2; Malachi 4; Acts 2:16-21). And we think that their relevance for 
Matt. 24 is clear. 


see 


The second book under review is Millennial Studies: a Search for Truth, 
by George L. Murray, minister of the First United Presbyterian Church 
of Boston, Massachusetts. Unlike Kik’s exegetical study this is a more 
general survey of the last things. It is frankly popular and appeals in a 
sympathetic and persuasive way for an amillennial position, as over 
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against the dispensational. It is almost a model to the minister on how 
to deal with such subjects in a clear and Scriptural fashion, so that all 
can understand and all can profit. The author does not try to be ex- 
haustive but exercises a flair for exposing the principal dispensationalist 
mistakes and then clearing them up. It is unnecessary to relate how he 
does this in all fourteen brief chapters, on such subjects as God’s covenant 
with Abraham, the testimony of Jesus, or the seventy weeks; a few in- 
stances will show his method, and his succinct way of putting things. 
“If the church remained a hidden mystery until its discovery by Paul, 
one feels like asking what Jesus Christ meant and what Peter would have 
understood by the phrase, ‘Upon this rock I will build my church’ ”’ (p. 34). 
“If, as the dispensationalist says, the Sermon on the Mount, including the 
Lord’s Prayer, is the constitution of the millennial kingdom it will seem 
necessary to delete its second petition. Why shall it be necessary to pray 
‘Thy kingdom come’ in the millennium when, according to dispensational- 
ism, the kingdom has already been set up?” (pp. 60f.). Then against the 
dispensationalist claim that Jesus came to offer an earthly kingdom to the 
Jews, which they thereupon are said to have rejected, Murray makes the 
lucid reply: “The truth is that instead of offering the Jews an earthly 
kingdom, the Jews offered the kingdom to Jesus. When He fed the five 
thousand they were ready to crown Him King, but He rejected the offer: 
‘When Jesus therefore perceived that they would come and take Him by 
force, to make Him a king, He departed again into a mountain Himself 
alone’ (John 6:15)” (p. 69). 

It may be remarked that the book is not a conclusive argument for 
amillennialism. It is excellent for popular purposes against dispensational- 
ism. But the author does not feel it necessary to say very much about the 
evangelical postmillennial view (pp. 85 f.) nor does he define carefully the 
non-dispensational premillennial view, although he does recognize it. 
Consequently there is no direct rebuttal to either of these positions. Then 
there are certain interpretations with which the reviewer would differ: for 
example, the author is rather sure that Ezekiel’s vision of the valley of dry 
bones prophesies the incarnation of the Son of God (p. 49), he is doubtful 
that Romans 11 offers more than a hope for the conversion of the Jews 
(pp. 78 f.),-and he agrees with the substance of Kik’s view of Matt. 24 
(pp. 107-125). One mistake.may be noted. A certain quotation — which 
will be given below — is made from Alford, whose characteristic mildness 
marks him as one of the more reliable advocates of the premillennial view. 
This quotation, as coming from Alford’s third edition of his commentary 
on Matthew, is supposed to be “‘later’’ than his commentary on Revelation 
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and as such is held to indicate that “‘premillennialism never satisfied him” 
and that he “‘became less dogmatic about it in his later years’ (pp. 188 f.). 
But in fact the quotation itself, as taken from the third edition (1855) of 
volume I of the Greek Testament, is there dated July, 1855. The first 
edition of the oft-quoted commentary on Revelation was not finished 
until 1860, and even the quotation of July 1855 was later revised and 
partially withdrawn, probably in the fifth edition of volume I in 1863. As 
originally written in the third edition of volume I, p. 238, except for one 
sentence omitted by Murray, it is as follows: “I think it proper to state in 
this 3rd edition, that having now entered on the deeper study of the 
prophetic portions of the N. T., I do not feel by any means that full confid- 
ence which I once did, in the exegesis, quoad prophetical interpretation, 
here given of the three portions of this chap. xxv .. . I very much question 
whether the thorough study of Scripture prophecy will not make me more 
and more distrustful of all human systematizing, and less willing to hazard 
strong assertion on any portion of the subject.”’ To the reviewer, this is a 
good position for anybody to take, whether his view be premillennial, post- 
millennial or amillennial. Distrust of human systematizing and unwilling- 
ness to hazard strong assertion in the realm of unfulfilled prophecy are 
virtues rather than weaknesses. We all too commonly presume to the 
same level of assurance in the details of unfulfilled prophecy as in fulfilled 
truths such as the details of the first coming of Christ. But until predicted 
events have come to pass it is well to remain on a somewhat lower level of 
assurance in our interpretations of their times, their exact relationships, 
and their implications. In seeking a clearer view of these matters from 
Scripture we must be content to remain on this lower level until the day 
of Christ: and it is for the explicit reason that we know not the times, we 
“know not at what hour the Lord will come”, that the conclusion of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith warns us to be continually keeping watch 
(XXXIII, 3; as based on Mark 13:35-37 and other passages). 


s*#e2 


The third book to be considered is especially significant since it breaks 
out a new path. Before his death in 1947, the highly esteemed Professor 
Kromminga of Calvin Seminary had prepared the three chapters which 
constitute this work, and which he had refrained from publishing as a 
part of his earlier historical study, The Millennium in the Church, because 
of the divergences between his views and those of his brethren. As we 
would infer from the ‘‘Postscript’’ of the newer book, after years of sinking 
these differences to the general good and of keeping his own counsel he was 
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deeply concerned that his position should be made known. He thought 
that soon “some shock will turn the minds” of Christians “with unique 
urgency to a renewed interest in the truth of Christ’s return” and among 
the interpretations which would then be consulted he very much desired 
to have his own. ‘‘Now”, he concludes, “since the opportunity” [to 
publish] ‘‘is here, I must make use of it in order to keep my conscience 
clear. I thank the Lord, that this burden is now off my soul and this duty 
done” (pp. 120 f.). 

Professor Kromminga’s position is a new variety of premillennialism. 
It departs from other varieties by thinking of the millennium as a great 
future era of history in which the present national and social character- 
istics of human life go right on under the judgment of Christ, but in which 
salvation is proclaimed and very widely accepted on the unchanging terms 
of the covenant of grace; so that the divine purpose for society will come 
to be realized and the millennium will serve as a vindication of history, 
within history itself. The method by which these views are presented is a 
Biblical one. Scripture is compared with Scripture and the structure of 
one passage with another, and appeal is made to great doctrines in their 
development and application. This is reminiscent of the method of Biblical 
Theology as applied by Geerhardus Vos, and the concentrated style is also 
similar to that of Vos, with many bare hints in brief references that require 
to be expanded and thought out in order to reach the author’s fullest 
meaning —a highly rewarding labor. Interwoven with much exegetical 
study is the development of the construction arising from that study. An 
attempt will be made here, without pretending to encompass all the phases 
of Kromminga’s view, to sum up certain essentials, first of the exegesis 
and then of the construction. 

The book of Revelation marks out for us a ‘“‘continuous historical trail’’ 
through Christian history (p. 25). This trail reviews symbolically “human 
society in its reaction to the Gospel of Christ” (p. 28). In this connection 
Kromminga draws a complicated and highly interesting parallelism, the 
validity of which is uncertain to the reviewer, between eight events in 
Genesis which begin with the creation of the heaven and the earth, and 
eight events in Revelation which end with the new heaven and new earth; 
this parallelism is thought to reveal that the unfolding of the state of 
society at its beginning is complemented by a similar folding up at its 
close (pp. 46f.). However the continuity and succession from Rev. 12 
which leads right into Rev. 20 is “hard to deny” (p. 28). It gives the 
history of Satan’s influence upon society in the Christian era. Thus, “until 
Christ’s ascension to the right hand of God, Satan acted as the accuser of 
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the brethren before God day and night, Rev. 12:10. Then the scene of his 
activity shifted to this earth and its inhabitants, chapt. 12:12, 13. Here he 
proceeded forthwith to plot the destruction of the Church, first by per- 
secution, vs. 13, then by sending a flood after her on her flight, vs. 15, and 
finally by the great deception of the beasts, chapt. 13 to 19, which deception 
leads to the appearance of the Harlot, chapt. 17” (p. 31). That is to say 
that Satan, failing in his attempts to destroy the Church, turns to the 
deception of the nations, which he accomplishes through his agents the 
Beast, or the “succession of world empires” (p. 30), the False Prophet, or 
“humanistic education” (p. 13), and the Harlot of chapter 17, or “the 
apostate church” (p. 23). Satan and his agents are then destroyed in the 
reverse order of their appearance: the Harlot falls in chapters 17-18, the 
Beast and False Prophet are cast into a lake of fire at the Coming of 
Christ in chapter 19, leaving only Satan himself; and after the millennium 
and Satan’s deception of Gog and Magog, he himself is cast into the lake 
of fire where the Beast and the False Prophet await him, according to 
Rev. 20:10 (p. 32). The Coming of Christ is to be placed in chapter 19, for 
Matt. 24 and Rev. 19-20 agree on what “precedes and initiates the millen- 
nial period” (p. 42). The man of sin of II Thess. 2, who shall be slain by 
the manifestation of the Coming of the Lord Jesus, is to be identified with 
the Beast who in Rev. 19 is cast into the lake of fire (pp. 81 ff.). Rev. 20:4 
depicts the resurrection of the saints, who in their glorified state reign 
with Christ over society. The nations which Satan deceived do not dis- 
appear at the battle of Armageddon in Rev. 19 but continue on into the 
millennium, for Satan is bound then “that he should deceive the nations 
no more, till the thousand years should be fulfilled”. Out of these nations 
come those “‘saints’’ who are attacked by Gog and Magog at the end of 
the millennium. 

As for the judgment, it is one and general, since it “concerns every human 
individual’’; however it is not one in time, but spread out over the millen- 
nium and beyond (pp. 85 ff.). Inasmuch as believers are to take part in 
the judgment (I Cor. 6:2-3) ‘“‘there will be a definite order in the judgment, 
since the believers can not very well be imagined to exercise their function 
in judging Israel, the world, and angels before having themselves received 
their own judgment” (p. 86). They share in judging society during the 
millennium and in judging the unbelievers who will be raised and judged 
thereafter. The judgment scene of Rev. 20:12-16 is only of unbelievers; it 
is not said “that from that judgment any will pass into eternal life” (p. 80). 

From these exegetical conclusions arises the following construction: 
when Satan failed to destroy the church at the beginning of the Christian 
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era he began to ruin society and to render it impervious to the message of 
grace (p. 27) through his political, educational and religious agencies. This 
he has been accomplishing so successfully that today ‘“‘the common man’s 
respect for the Bible” has been destroyed (p. 15), the world is on the verge 
of social and economic collapse, ‘‘many an echo has been heard in response 
to the Barthian cry of crisis” (p. 16), at the very best the faithful few 
Christians ‘‘can hope to perpetuate only a remnant” (p. 17), and “only 
one who is asleep or blind can observe the present world situation without 
being vividly reminded” of the precursory signs of the Second Coming. 
Indeed, “the march of events in our days is markedly resounding with the 
footsteps of Him, for Whom we look... Especially over against a false 
Christianity that thinks its task is to bring about a millennium without 
Christ by the help of governmental legislation we must insist that no 
golden age will ever come to this earth by such endeavors, but that the 
only salvation there is for our world lies in the Christ and His coming for 
its judgment, which will remove all present injustices from it and all god- 
lessness” (p. 19). The Coming of Christ and the resurrection of the saints 
to reign with him will inaugurate both the judgment and the millennium. 
We should not expect the permanent residence and continuous presence 
of Christ on earth during the millennium but rather something after the 
fashion of his presence for the forty days after his resurrection (p. 67). The 
judgment of society during the millennium will ‘serve the saving purposes 
of God” (p. 76). Meanwhile the nations will continue into the millennium 
no longer subject to the deceptions of the baleful agencies of Satan nor of 
Satan himself who is imprisoned, but still suffering from the evil structure 
of spiritual apostasy imposed by those agencies and with unregenerate 
hearts in need of divine grace. The manifestation of Christ himself will 
make it impossible to believe any longer the modernist reduction of him “‘to 
the dimensions of a mere man’”’ and “this in turn will afford an entirely 
new and far more favorable setting for the preaching of the Gospel than 
the world has yet seen. That preaching of the Gospel can of course not 
cease, nor can the worship of the triune God; nor is there anywhere in 
Scripture any hint of a withdrawal of the Holy Spirit and His saving 
operations from the midst of earthly society till the very end of time, 
Matth. 28/18-20” (p. 67). As in the Old Dispensation there were two great 
eras, the patriarchal and the Israelitish, so are there two great eras in the 
New, the present church era and the forthcoming millennial era. ‘The 
assumption of a future period of human history following upon and of 
equal rank with the main Old Testament periods and with the present New 
Testament period makes a great difference in one’s conception of the 
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course and articulation of human history as a whole. It is, as if a whole 
new mountain-range with intervening plains or valleys were added to the 
western coasts of the American continents” (p. 48). What is the rationale 
for such a period? In the processes of judgment and of gospel refreshing, 
society as such will be refined and enriched, and wrought more and more 
into conformity with its ideal structure, until with the loosing of Satan 
from his fetters and the last evil outburst from the unredeemed part of 
society, there will emerge “a final regrouping of the human race purely 
along the spiritual lines of the antithesis spoken of in Gen. 3:15, as intended 
by God from the first. That antithesis, expressive at once of the natural 
depravity of fallen man and of the elective operation of God’s saving 
grace, will find its perfect social embodiment at the end of our human 
earthly history’’ (p. 69). Thus the philosophy of history will be forged out 
in history and exhibited by history, and at the final judgment all shall see 
that “‘the deceiver can not win the race of men away from the Son of Man 
but can destroy only a fragment of it, and only that fragment which 
God rejects and which rejects His Christ. This triumph of God and His 
Anointed over the devil and his forces will bring the close of the historical 
process and the entrance into the eternal state, in which the redeemed 
society will be co-extensive with the redeemed race and its generations” 
(p. 72). 

In all this we recognize again and again the “characters of the great 
Apocalypse”, and yet there rings through it an alien sound. With so much 
that opens up new vistas and much that is positive there are at least three 
serious errors. First is the gloom with which the present prospects of the 
gospel are viewed. The sweep of paganism and unbelief and the staggering 
obstacles which combine against the truth are supposed to leave no hope 
for the extension of Christianity in history except in a future millennium 
under new conditions brought about by our Lord’s own presence. But the 
crisis in history does not enfold God himself into its contradictions and 
snarls. He is not only above them but controls and directs them according 
to his perfect decree. Moreover while we hope that Kromminga was right 
in feeling that multitudes must yet turn to Christ, it is not for us to answer 
the question, ‘‘Are there few that be saved?’’ Even our Lord did not answer 
it fully (Luke 13:24). But if Kromminga was right and many more nations 
and tribes are yet to be brought under obedience to the gospel, why should 
it be thought that the great mission cannot be accomplished today, even 
under present contitions? The gospel is the power of God unto salvation 
and we dare not in any way underestimate the strength of that power, even 


under far worse conditions, to go forth conquering and to conquer in more 
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splendid triumphs than have yet been seen — should God so will it. On 
the other hand history may reach its end and goal today, with the sudden 
Parousia of our Lord. We know not the day nor the hour of his appearing, 
but our ignorance in this respect in no way injures the Christian philosophy 
of history. God is “most free’’ and will unfold his purposes in this world 
according to his own pleasure. While he has willed to leave us in ignorance 
of the time of the consummation and always keeping watch, yet the 
meaning and goal of history will be assured in its inevitable dénouement. 

In the second place we have grave doubt about the division of the second 
dispensation of the covenant of grace into two parts, with one part to 
follow after the Parousia: is this Biblical? Kromminga does not reckon 
with the fact that while according to his view many become Christians 
during the millennium, those who die will have to be raised, thus requiring 
a second resurrection of believers. This does not harmonize with the 
apparent teaching of I Cor. 15, that all of those who are Christ’s will be 
raised at his Coming; nor with the oft-repeated refrain of John 6, “I will 
raise it up at the last day’’, in which the whole body of the elect seems to 
be viewed as one. Likewise the Lord’s Supper shows forth the Lord’s death 
“till he come”’; are we to suppose that in the church of the millennium there 
will be no Lord’s Supper, or else some new sacrament in its place? 

In the third place Kromminga appears to have started upon a dangerous 
road with many pitfalls when he provides for continuing salvation after 
the Parousia. This error is closely allied to that just mentioned and the 
refutation of both may come from the same texts. In the parable of the 
tares the householder says, “Let both grow together until the harvest” 
(Matt. 13:30) and this seems to teach that there will be no separation of 
the righteous from the wicked until the time that the opportunity for 
salvation shall have ended (¢f. vss. 39-43). In Matt. 24:48-51 we learn of 
that evil servant whose Lord comes at an hour that he is not aware of, and 
so his judgment comes upon him; he is cut asunder and his portion ap- 
pointed with the hypocrites. The five foolish virgins are in the same case 
(Matt. 25:1-13), but it is even plainer that their day of grace ends with 
the Bridegroom’s Coming. “Afterward” they come saying, ‘Lord, Lord, 
open to us”, but it is too late, he knows them not. Passing over other 
texts we also mention II Peter 3. Scoffers say, ‘‘Where is the promise of 
his coming?”’ — to which the reply is given in verse 9 that the Lord is not 
slack concerning his promise, “but is longsuffering to us-ward, not will- 
ing that any should perish, but that all should come to repentance”’. 
Kromminga does deal with this text, considering it to be “just another 
way of emphasizing the fact that now is the acceptable time, now is the 
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day of grace” (p. 102), but we are convinced that it terminates the oppor- 
tunity of repentance with the Coming of Christ. 

However in spite of much that is dubious in Kromminga’s construction 
he has supplied a refreshing stimulus which no student of eschatological 
problems should afford to neglect. Especially he has given a number of 
arguments favoring a certain form of premillennialism. How far this is 
from dispensationalism may be inferred from Kromminga’s reference on 
p. 57 to “‘Judaizers of the Scofield Bible type”. His view of a “continuous 
historical trail” in the Revelation probably will not stand up well against 
the view of Alford and others that we have in that book a series of repe- 
titious cycles, each of which reflects upon aspects of the history of the 
Christian age up to the time of the end. But the most essential part of 
Kromminga’s argument here is the continuity of Rev. 17-21, and he is 
especially strong in urging a connection between 19 and 20 so that the 
Coming of Christ in chapter 19 is succeeded by the events of chapter 20; 
for example, his observation of the orderly rise and fall of Satan and his 
agents, his comparison of Rev. 19:20 with 20:10, and his view on the 
continuation of ‘‘the nations’ into “‘the thousand years’. The length of 
that period may be otherwise than he usually suggests; ‘“‘a thousand years” 
may indicate symbolically the perfection of a much shorter time. To 
extend the judgment over the millennial period is to make provision for 
fulfillment of the reign of Rev. 20:4 and part of the reign of I Cor. 15:23-28. 
Judgment without salvation, then, would be the special feature of the millen- 
nial rule. It is along this line that Kromminga observes “that also Amillen- 
arians at times find it necessary to conceive of the judgment as spread out 
over considerable time, so that its spreading out over the whole millennial 
period contrasts with the amillenarian assumption in degree rather than 
in kind” (p. 34). Amillennialism however must think of the Coming of 
Christ, the resurrection, the judgment, and the beginning of the new heaven 
and new earth as being all contemporaneous. It is characteristic of pre- 
millennialism to expect an expansion between the Coming of Christ and 
the end of the judgment, and to consider the terms ‘‘the day of the Lord’”’ 
and ‘‘the last day”’ as elastic rather than rigid. But how widely may the 
expansion be carried? No farther than Scripture warrants. And this takes 
us no farther than an expansion of the judgment as apparently warranted 
by I Cor. 15:23-28 and Rev. 2:26-27, and an expansion of the resurrection 
as apparently warranted by Rev. 20:4—6. 

We feel that Kromminga might have employed a more positive exegesis 
of Rev. 20:4—6. He might also have developed a rationale against that type 
of exegesis which often leads to amillennialism, by a defense of the prin- 
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ciple of prophetic perspective: that prophecies of Scripture so often view 
future events merely as future quite apart from their times and relative 
order, that we should shrink from too readily merging two or more future 
events into contemporaneity just because they are foretold together. And 
in weigning the merits of a premillennial or an amillennial position we 
would remark that within the narrowest limits of the problem the diffi- 
culties are great. Over against the grand and elaborate dispensational 
complex, so largely based on allegation, it is easy to react to the extreme 
simplicity of amillennialism. Then the question arises, can this extreme 
simplicity, in turn, form a a satisfactory resolution of the Scriptural data, 
and is it sufficient to meet every aspect of those great times of consumma- 
tion and the restoration of all things? The reviewer is of the opinion that 
while many premillennial views are worked out far beyond a sound Scrip- 
tural basis, the various amillennial views are simplified to the detriment of 
certain Biblical data, and tend to compress all the data within a mold that 
is too easily derived from passages in which, by prophetic perspective, 
future events are so joined together that they give a first impression of 
being contemporaneous. 
ARTHUR W. KUSCHEE, JR. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


H. Henry Meeter: Calvinism. An Interpretation of Its Basic Ideas. 
Second edition, revised. Volume one: The Theological and the Political 
Ideas, Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House. n.d. 235. $3.50. 


We are yet scarcely enough aware of the magnitude of the social and 
cultural changes which have come upon us in our generation, and we can 
hardly calculate the extent of the upheavals which are yet to come. Our 
time is one of despair, when men, cast adrift on a sea of confusion, are 
desperately trying to keep alive the illusion that things are not as bad as 
they seem, or, having lost the illusion, are ready to grasp at a straw to 
keep themselves afloat. 

But such a time, when all the conventional bulwarks are threatened 
and men are forced to consider the foundation and meaning of their lives, 
is the time when a vital and-radically integral way of thinking is desper- 
ately needed. 

Such an approach, says Dr. Meeter, is Calvinism. His book is designed 
to show how Calvinism, moving outward from the central, radical prin- 
ciple of the sovereignty of God, embraces in a unitary world and life view 
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the most diverse aspects of man’s cultural life. It is the purpose of the 
author to present a general exposition of this principle, as it presents 
itself in the theological and political ideas of Calvinism. In carrying out 
his purpose the author is led to consider such diverse topics as faith, 
common grace, culture, politics, statecraft, the relation of church and 
state, internationalism and war. 

Especially important and relevant for our day is his emphasis upon the 
radical unity of the Calvinistic system. Modern ways of thought, including 
many Christian ones, do not have enough depth to be able to grasp man’s 
life as a unity. But the author has shown that Calvinism, in its idea of 
the sovereignty of God, has a principle that can overcome the shallowness 
and the fateful splits that characterize modern thought, a principle radical 
enough to penetrate to the depth of the individual and broad enough to 
be used as a means of cultural interpretation. 

In addition, Meeter sees the need for the cultural task of the Christian. 
He thinks of culture as involving every aspect of a person’s life. It is 
bringing creation to higher levels by means of science, art, ethics, law. 
What is so important here, especially in our day when the Christological 
emphasis has displaced the theological in Christian circles, is that Meeter 
believes the cultural task to be a God-given duty. In this emphasis we 
have Calvinism’s answer to the contentment with immaturity, so prevalent 
in Christian circles which are exclusively concerned with personal salva- 
tion. In addition, it is the signpost toward a true Christian humanism, 
that neither minimizes the need for the radical renewal of the human heart 
nor the need for the Christian to labor for the renewal and development 
of individual and social life. 

This book consists of a number of articles written for [he Young Calvinist, 
which appeared originally in book form a number of years ago. The 
present volume is a revised second edition of this work. Perhaps the author 
did not wish to revise to the extent of losing the identity of the work; 
yet, in the reviewer’s mind, the volume would have been helped by con- 
siderable further revision on a number of points. Though the principles 
involved are valid, the discussion of the League of Nations is clearly out 
of date. Furthermore, he defines socialism in too radical a fashion to be 
applicable to many of the mildly socialistic systems which, like the Coopera- 
tive Commonwealth Federation of Canada, have sprung up in recent times. 
However, this is a matter largely of terminology, and the reviewer is in 
sincere agreement with the author, both when he denies that the individual 
should live only by the grace of the state and when he refuses to identify 
Calvinistic political thought with a bald reactionary laissez faire philosophy. 
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Finally, the author’s treatment of modernism does not touch the more 
recent trends in theology, which do not approach theology with the methods 
used in natural science, but yet have an approach which is far from ortho- 
dox. It is understandable that the author might not have wished to under- 
take the major revisions necessary to bring this book up to date; however, 
it should be remembered that it is misleading to put into the hands of 
inquiring students manuals that are not fully abreast of the times. 


Rosert D. KNUDSEN 


Union Theological Seminary, New York 


J. H. Bavinck: The Impact of Christianity on the Non-Christian. World. 
Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1948. 183. 
$2.50. 


Dr. Johan H. Bavinck has a distinctly Reformed background. Both his 
father and his father’s father were ministers in the Reformed Churches of 
the Netherlands. The celebrated Reformed theologian Herman Bavinck 
was his uncle. He himself spent some twenty years in the service of the 
church of his fathers in Indonesia, first as missionary and subsequently 
as professor in the missions training school at Djokjakarta. Since 1939 
he has been professor of missions at the Free University of Amsterdam 
and the seminary of the Netherlands Reformed Churches at Kampen. 
Small wonder that when, in the autumn of 1947, he visited the United 
States of America for a series of lectures on Christian missions, the ad- 
herents of the Reformed faith in this country gave him a most sympathetic 
hearing. Those lectures, eleven in number, constitute the book which is 
now under review. 

In his foreword to this volume Dr. Clarence Bouma of Calvin Seminary 
says: “We have today both a serious dearth and a great oversupply of 
missionary literature’ (p. 3). That is a correct observation. Popular 
books of missionary stories, many of them not altogether wholesome, are 
exceedingly abundant. Books dealing with the history of missions are 
also fairly numerous, and so’are books on missionary method. But works 
on missionary principles are few and far between. Still less numerous 
are books that profess to derive the principles of missions from the infal- 
lible Word of God. And, sad to say, a scholarly presentation of the Chris- 
tian doctrine of missions from the specific viewpoint of the Reformed 
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theology, although greatly needed, remains to be written. Bavinck’s 
latest book does not meet that need, and its title is evidence that it was 
not intended to do so. 

This is not to say that the author does not in this volume take positions 
which would beyond all doubt have to be taken by a Reformed theology 
of missions. He takes a great many such positions. A few may be enu- 
merated. 

The notion is widespread that missions are a human endeavor for the 
good of men; in a word, that missions are anthropocentric. Bavinck 
insists that they must be theocentric. “If missions are really to be what 
they ought to be,” he says, ‘“‘we must approach them from God’s point 
of view. God is the only One who commissions, and our missionary work 
is to be understood in the light of God’s word” (p. 14). And “the last 
word in all missionary work is a word of praise and adoration: ‘For of 
Him, and through Him, and to Him are all things: to whom be glory for 
ever’ ”’ (p. 41). 

The organized church has fallen on evil days. Not only is it despised 
by the world, many of its own members have little respect for it. That 
is one reason why voluntary associations of believers have in numerous 
instances taken over tasks of the church, including the conduct of mis- 
sions. Bavinck deems missions a function of the church. After saying 
that ‘‘the missionary enterprise is, in the deepest sense of the word, the 
work of Jesus Christ’, he draws the conclusion that ‘‘missions may not 
be the work of a society but...are the responsibility of the Church’’. 
“She is the body of Christ’, says he, ‘and in her the exalted Saviour 
continues His work of saving the world” (pp. 14 f.). 

Almost all the philosophies of religion of the last two centuries have 

. regarded Christianity as but one of the many religions of the world. At 
best they have placed Christianity at the head of the class, but they have 
been zealous to deny that it is in a class by itself. Bavinck does not hesitate 
to call this ‘‘a fundamental error” and an “utterly erroneous supposition” 
(p. 90). Speaking of heathenism he goes so far as to say: ‘‘Even the soe 
called elements of truth in it are a lie, because in the whole context of the 
totalitarian character of heathenism these elements of truth have a dif- 
ferent sense and point in another direction’”’ (p. 108). He upholds Chris- 
tianity as the only true religion when he says: ‘The only thing the mis- 
sionary can do is to demonstrate the vanity of all human thoughts, and 
preach the gospel of Him who came into this world for the sake of the 
redemption of all those who believe in Him. No other way appears to be 
available”’ (p. 122). 
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Bavinck rejects the Pietist notion that the sole task of the missionary 
is to proclaim the gospel of individual salvation and that his sole aim 
should be the winning of souls. He says: ‘When the message of Jesus 
Christ begins to penetrate the hearts of a people, the whole of the cultural 
life of that people will be subverted, will be cut off from its roots. Gradually 
a new cultural system will develop a new outlook upon life, a new sense of 
duty and responsibility. The preaching of the gospel cannot but involve a 
complete reconstruction and regeneration of the cultural heritage of every 
people”’ (p. 58). At the same time Bavinck avoids the pitfall of the social 
gospel of Modernism by charging those who preach it with forgetting 
that ‘‘it is not possible to follow Jesus as guide without accepting Him as 
Redeemer from our sins” (p. 178). 

In his lecture on “The Impact of the Gospel Upon Native Cultural 
Life” Bavinck discusses the difficult question how much, if indeed any, of 
the native culture of a people may be retained when it accepts Christianity. 
The answer constitutes a noble, if not altogether successful, attempt to 
reconcile the doctrine of total depravity with the doctrine of common 
grace as taught by Calvin. After contending that the customs of a nation 
are “an indivisible unity”, Bavinck says: “Theologically speaking, there- 
fore, there seems to be an inescapable choice. Either the whole of human 
culture which is found in the mission field, with all its practices and 
customs is to be rejected; or the whole of it is worthy to be accepted and 
to be incorporated into the development of the Christian life. Heathenism 
can produce only evil customs, or it can bring forth only good, or at least 
improvable, customs” (p. 71). A bit later, however, he retreats from that 
position and says: ‘‘The culture of a nation is an indivisible unity: it is a 
system of tenets, principles, customs which are all interdependent. That 
is true, but is is not absolutely true. The culture of a nation tries to 
become an indivisible unity but it never succeeds. Somewhere in its 
structure there is a hidden crack. The culture of a nation is a product of 
human work, but there is an untraceable influence in it that cannot be 
scrutinized because it has its origin in the mercy of God”’ (p. 77). 

The author’s statement of the purpose of Christian missions is admir- 
able. It is the saving of lost souls, to be sure, but that is not the final end. 
Rather it is a means to the end of building Christ’s church. That again is 
a means to the end of the’coming of the kingdom of God. And “the 
ultimate object of all missionary labor is the glory of God” (pp. 40f.). 

These are a few samples of the distinctly Reformed content of Bavinck’s 
latest production. That a book abounding in such excellent material 
should have some imperfections is not at all strange. It goes without 
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saying that the best human product is sure to be faulty. Yet this reviewer 
must confess to a sense of keen regret that this volume seems to him to 
have weaknesses which are considerably more serious than an occasional 
“Dutchism” and perhaps a half dozen typographical errors. 

Bavinck’s treatment of his theme is psychological rather than exegetical. 
That it is psychological is altogether commendable. The theme demands 
that approach. But in several instances the argument could have been, 
and to the reviewer’s mind should have been, strengthened by the exegesis 
of relevant passages of Scripture. And faulty exegesis should by al! means 
have been avoided scrupulously. 

Having called attention to the fact that in His preaching in Galilee 
and Judea the Saviour frequently summarized His message in the words, 
“Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand’’, Bavinck goes on to say: 
“In the missionary command which He gave to His disciples after His 
resurrection, and in which He charged them to go into the whole world, 
He no longer speaks about the kingdom”. He contends further that “‘in 
the letters of the apostle Paul the expression ‘Kingdom of God’ recedes 
more and more into the background, and the word ekklesia, or Church, 
becomes prominent” (p. 32). The reason for this, he argues, is that in 
the non-Christian world, where all religions endeavor to establish some 
sort of earthly kingdom of God, the message of the kingdom “‘can hardly 
fail to create misunderstanding. It can easily call into being the tendency 
to found in this world a new political kingdom, a Christian empire” 
(p. 35). One cannot help wondering whether Bavinck has overlooked 
the following facts: that Christ Himself described the gospel which He 
said would be preached “‘in all the world for a witness unto all nations” 
as “this gospel of the kingdom’’ (Matt. 24:14); that the clause in the 
great commission, “teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you” (Matt. 28:20), has unmistakable kingdom implica- 
tions; that the evangelist Philip is said to have preached to the people of 
Samaria “the things concerning the kingdom of God” (Acts 8:12); and 
that, to say nothing of the not infrequent references to the King and His 
kingdom in the Pauline epistles, Paul is specifically said to have preached 
“the kingdom” to gentiles as well as Jews, both in Ephesus (Acts 19:8; 
20:25) and in Rome (Acts 28:23, 31). Nor can one repress the query 
whether the danger that the kingdom of God might be misunderstood to 
be an earthly kingdom was not at least as great for the Jewish people 
during the Saviour’s public ministry as it was and is for the heathen nations 
after His death and resurrection. 

Bavinck is inclined to grant that, because “here and there, now and 
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then, Christian ideas penetrated other religions, melted into them, and 
became one with them”, God sometimes in the case of individuals may 
stop “the hidden machinery of unbelief and rebellion by the unconquerable 
power of His holy Word, even if that Word reaches the heart in disguised 
form”. He asks whether a certain Buddhist, whom he describes as a 
“seeker after God, who called Him Mr. Heaven and begged Him to reveal 
Himself”, was perhaps “fa Christian before he turned Christian’’ (pp. 
106 f.). He considers this possible. Without intimating that Bavinck 
is in error here one may well ask whether a careful exegesis of Romans 
10:13-21 was not in order at this point. Is Bavinck’s view ruled out by 
the rhetorical questions: ‘How then shall they call on him in whom they 
have not believed? and how shall they believe in him of whom they have 
not heard? and how shall they hear without a preacher?” Do the words: 
“But I say, Have they not heard? Yes verily, their sound went into all 
the earth, and their words unto the ends of the world’’ apply to gentiles 
as well as Jews, and if so, do they leave room for Bavinck’s view? Answers 
to these and other questions would have indicated whether or not that 
view fits into the framework of this relevant passage of Scripture. 

In stressing the difference between magic and the healing power of 
Christ, Bavinck employs as an illustration the cure of the man who was 
born blind (John 9:1-7). Jesus spat on the ground, made clay of the 
spittle, and anointed the eyes of the blind man with the clay. Then He 
commanded him to wash in the pool Siloam. He went and washed and 
came seeing. Bavinck asks: “Why did Jesus do all this? Why did He 
not confine Himself to merely speaking to the blind man and opening his 
eyes?” He replies: “It is remarkable that the spittle of Jesus did not 
help the man ... And the washing in the pool of Siloam itself was likewise 
without power. It was the combination of things, it was the word of 
Jesus alone that proved to be reliable under any circumstances”’ (p. 129). 
The last sentence is confusing. If it was ‘‘the word of Jesus alone’’ that 
proved reliable, it was hardly ‘‘the combination of things’. Besides, in 
view of the fact that the blind man’s eyes were opened as soon as he 
washed them it is difficult to see how he could conclude that this washing 
played no important part in his cure. Calvin’s interpretation seems more 
reasonable. Says he: “Unquestionably, there was not, either in the clay, 
or in the water of Siloam, any power or fitness for curing the eyes; but Christ 
freely made use of these outward symbols, on various occasions, for adorn- 
ing his miracles, either to accustom believers to the use of signs, or to show 
them that all things were at his disposal, or to testify that every one of 
his creatures has as much power as he chooses to give them”. Bavinck finds 
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another illustration of the difference between magic and the power of 
God in the story of Samson. He says that a “Gentile” when reading this 
story will surely conclude that Samson’s strength was hidden in his long 
hair, but if he reads on to the end he will discover that his first conception 
was wrong. For “‘the blind Samson, the Samson without hair, was mightier 
than he ever had been before” (p. 127). Bavinck conveniently omits the 
Scriptural remark that before Samson performed his last feat of strength 
“the hair of his head began to grow again” (Judg. 16.22). However 
excellent the point which Bavinck seeks to make, his Scriptural illustra- 
tions are not convincing. 

After saying that “the missionary is not called by his Master to destroy 
the moral and social forces of the nations, but to renew them and rebuild 
them” and citing Scripture to the effect that “the kings of the earth 
will bring their glory and honor into the city of God”, Bavinck concludes: 
“Therefore the Church of Christ may be compared to the coat without 
seam of Jesus and at the same time to the multi-colored robe of Joseph” 
(p. 66). One wonders whether the last sentence does not amount to a 
mere toying with Scripture. 

The volume under review is marred not only by exegetical weaknesses, 
but also occasionally by a doctrinal weakness. 

It is, no doubt, true that in early Reformed theology a sharp distinction 
was not always made between the term regeneration and the term conversion. 
But that was a mere matter of terminology. However, in more recent times 
the confusion of these two steps in the ordo salutis has resulted in serious 
doctrinal error among both Modernists and Fundamentalists. Therefore 
it is regrettable that Bavinck asserts without qualification that Jesus 
in His conversation with Nicodemus spoke of “conversion’’. And the 
statement, ‘Conversion is not a psychological but a theological phe- 
nomenon” certainly does not excel in precision. No doubt, its intent is 
good, as appears from the explanatory sentence, ‘Every effort to describe 
it will prove unsuccessful because the hand of the Lord is in it, and we are 
not authorized to scrutinize God’s own work” (p. 145). But from the fact 
that psychology cannot possibly fathom the mystery of either regeneration 
or conversion it does not follow that they do not have psychological 
aspects. To say, as one surely may, that they radically engage and affect 
the intellect, the will and the emotions — all three — is a psychological 
observation. 

In the chapter on ‘Motivations for Conversion” much is made of J. 
Waskom Pickett’s report of an inquiry made, not many years ago, of 
some four thousand new church members in India. It appeared that 
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approximately fifty-six per cent had united with the church because their 
parents or other members of the family were Christians. About thirty- 
four per cent, however, testified that spiritual motives had been decisive. 
Of the latter group many were led to the gospel by a feeling of inability 
to overcome their sinful character. It should be noted that ‘‘many’’, not 
all, of this group were thus motivated. And “there were a few who openly 
confessed that they had come to Jesus because they were sorry for their 
sins” (p. 154). It is worthy of note that the last-named were but ‘“‘a few”. 
The reviewer deems these statistics alarming. Even after making allowance 
—as must surely be done — for the inability of many young converts to 
analyze their own motives accurately, he still finds them alarming. But, 
beyond saying that motives which are other than spiritual are “in them- 
selves insufficient and disappointing” (p. 149), Bavinck gives no signs of 
being greatly disturbed. Frankly, it seems to the reviewer that Bavinck 
should have taken the unequivocal stand that only such as profess to 
have abandoned themselves as helpless and hell-deserving sinners to Jesus 
Christ for salvation from the guilt and the pollution and the power of sin 
should be received into the membership of Christ’s church. For all the 
reviewer knows, he may have taken that position in his own missionary 
labors. But would that he had taken it unmistakably and emphatically 
in this chapter. 

Bavinck is an ardent advocate of the autonomous development of 
native churches. On this matter he is an authority, and a recent synod of 
the Reformed Churches of the Netherlands took his advice as regards the 
autonomy of the churches in Indonesia. Likely he is substantially right. 
Yet this reviewer cannot suppress the wish that Bavinck had taken a 
more definite stand as to the doctrines to which the indigenous churches 
must subscribe in order to deserve recognition as truly Christian churches. 

The following is intended as a summary of the present status of the 
doctrine of the person of Christ as held by the indigenous churches: “It 
is generally agreed that Jesus is more than a mere man. He is the very 
image of God; in Him God becomes visible to us. There is a mysterious 
relationship between Him and God. He who believes in Him believes in 
God, and he who repudiates His message lives far from God. In that 
respect Jesus cannot be compared with any other prophet or saint. He 
alone is the revelation of the very heart of God” (p. 166). That statement 
most certainly is admirable so far as it goes. But it falls short of asserting 
that Jesus is God. Yet that is the undeniable teaching of the Word of 
God. From the days of the apostles to the present it has been the test 
par excellence of Christian orthodoxy. One wonders whether Bavinck is 
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satisfied to have the indigenous churches come to that conclusion at some 
future time. 

Next, the author summarizes the present status of the interpretation 
by the indigenous churches of the death of Christ. He says that their 
conviction ‘‘implies the belief that the suffering and death of Jesus are 
much more than a martyr’s death in the ordinary sense of the word”. He 
proceeds: ‘‘His suffering and death, too, are unique and of inestimable 
importance for the salvation of the world. The redemption of the world 
depends upon the death of Jesus. That is what these Christians of the 
younger churches gradually understand, although they still cannot explain 
their feelings in a systematic way. The suffering, the death of Jesus 
fascinates them. They cannot grasp its deepest meaning at first, but they 
never lose sight of it. It stirs their imagination and keeps them thinking” 
(idem). One wonders why Bavinck should be so much concerned about 
the ‘‘feelings” of these young Christians in a matter of doctrine. Of incom- 
parably greater importance is the unequivocal interpretation of the central 
event of history by the Lord Himself and His inspired apostles. Is it too 
much to expect the indigenous churches to accept that objective teaching 
now? 

Throughout this volume the author puts great emphasis on the mysteri- 
ous. The words mystery and mysterious and their synonyms occur time 
and again. Is it possible that through long and close contact with Orientals 
Bavinck has acquired a touch of Oriental mysticism? In itself that might 
be construed as a good rather than an evil, but it would help explain one 
of the weaknesses of this volume. With its strong emphasis on the mysteries 
of the Christian religion, some of the indubitable facts and verities of that 
religion have suffered by comparison. 

While this volume does not excel in theological precision, the great 
majority of its theological positions are unquestionably sound. And it 
gives every evidence of having been written by a missionary whose heart 
is aflame with love for the Saviour and aglow with compassion both for 
such as do not yet know Him and for His little ones. It is a good book. 
A decade ago Hendrik Kraemer’s The Christian Message in a Non-Christian 
World was received with wide and loud acclaim, but it is seriously marred 
by the author’s Neo-Modernism. Johan H. Bavinck’s The Impact of 
Christianity on the Non-Christian World, dealing with essentially the same 
theme, is less comprehensive, to be sure, but more Scriptural. 


R. B. KurrPer 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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G. Ch. Aalders: Het Boek de Prediker (Commentaar op het Oude Testa- 
ment). Kampen: J. H. Kok. 1948. 263. Fl. 9.75. 


It is always of interest to examine the first volume in a new series of 
commentaries. Indeed, the production of such a series is in itself a remark- 
able event. Germany probably leads in the number of sets of commen- 
taries and she has few real competitors. Up until the present time Holland 
has possessed no full-scale Old Testament series of her own. At last, 
however, the publishing house of J. H. Kok in Kampen has announced 
the publication of the first volume in a series of scientific and exegetical 
works designed to cover the entire Old Testament. This project is under the 
editorial supervision of G.Ch. Aalders, W.H. Gispen and J. Ridderbos with 
the help of other theologians from the Reformed (Gereformeerde) Churches. 

It was a happy choice that Dr. Aalders should be asked to prepare the 
first volume. And if this initial commentary is a sample of what is to 
follow we may well rejoice. The work is indeed exemplary. It contains 
a brief introduction in which the questions of special introduction are 
capably discussed. Dr. Aalders does not believe that Ecclesiastes was 
written by Solomon but argues quite convincingly that it is the work of 
an unknown teacher of wisdom who used the figure of Solomon as a 
literary device for conveying his thoughts. This writer lived after the 
exile, and Ecclesiastes is to be regarded as among the latest books of the 
Old Testament. 

One of the most commendable features of the commentary is the excel- 
lent translation which appears before the treatment of each verse. The 
discussion is thorough. Dr. Aalders deals first with philological questions 
and then presents his interpretation. The comments are judicious and 
there appears throughout an earnest desire to arrive at the true meaning 
of the text. The commentary is not cluttered up with superficial textual 
emendations such as destroy the usefulness of so many exegetical hand- 
books. At the same time there is appropriate consideration given to the 
most recent literature. All in all this commentary must be regarded as 
first rate. It is clear evidence that conservative scholarship is not dead. 
The author and publishers are to be congratulated upon this first volume. 
We shall await those which follow with eager interest and expectation. 

The English speaking world will be pleasantly surprised to learn that 
volume four of the Oudtestumentische Studién is devoted entirely to a 
commentary on the Psalms written in English. In a brief introduction 


*B. D. Eerdmans: The Hebrew Book of Psalms (ed. P. A. H. De Boer: 
Oudtestamentische Studién, Deel IV). Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1947. 614. 
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the author, B. D. Eerdmans, sets forth the principles which have guided 
him in the preparation of the work. Eerdmans rejects the false idea that 
the Psalms comprised the so-called hymnal of the second temple. He finds 
evidence in support of his thesis in the fact that the word JY, which 
according to Wellhausen’s school indicated the post-exilic Jewish religious 
community, is not used in this sense in the Psalms (except at 74:2). Nor 
is this term employed by the alleged “Priestly” author, nor by Haggai, 
Zechariah, Ezra and Chronicles. Eerdmans further maintains that the 
word 8p) in the Pentateuch, which refers to the public calling or announc- 
ing of certain days, has been misinterpreted and wrongly understood as 
referring to a public convocation. 

Hence, the author concludes that there were no great or fundamental 
differences between the pre- and post-exilic religious groups. The post-exilic 
group, thinks Eerdmans, did not regard itself as a religious community, 
and would not even have had a temple, had not the Persian king paid for 
it. Ezra’s reformation was not based upon the alleged Priestly code, but 
upon the precepts of Deuteronomy. Furthermore, the author of Chronicles 
also knew the Psalter. 

The method of Gattungsforschung is also rejected, since the presupposi- 
tions upon which it is based are thought to be false. Thus, Eerdmans 
maintains that the historical writers of Israel “‘were unaware of any relation 
between a psalm and cult” (p. 8), and he supports this statement with some 
telling arguments. Metrical systems, as an aid to obtaining the original 
text, are also rejected, and the author inserts the valuable caveat, “Fur- 
thermore we, western scholars, should realize that we are incompetent in 
the matter of antique oriental recital, most of us not even knowing how 
the Psalms are said by modern Jews” (p. 13). 

Only two Psalms (30 and 51) are ascribed to David, although 110 is 
thought to be a prophecy addressed to him. The great majority of the 
Psalms are believed to date from the pre-exilic times, when Israel was a 
nation “governed by its own kings” (p. 43). The translation of the Psalms 
given herein is based upon the Revised Version, although this has at times 
been modified, particularly with respect to the translation of the imperfects. 

This work is both refreshing and thought provoking. It offers a distinct 
challenge to much that has been written upon the Psalms. In future 
investigations it must be taken into account. While we cannot agree with 
its basic viewpoint, we nevertheless recognize its great value and hope 
that modern scholarship will give to it the consideration which it deserves. 

_Volume five of this same series of studies contains a number of short 
essays, three of which deal with the question of the pronunciation of the 
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Tetragrammaton.? One of these is by Eerdmans, and contains a valuable 
survey of the relevant archaeological material. On the whole the special 
studies contained in this volume are of a high order, and the work should 
prove to be a useful book of reference for the specialist in Old Testament. 

Of great interest and value is A. H. Edelkoort’s discussion of the Mes- 
sianic expectation in the Old Testament.s The book is, on the whole, 
written from a conservative standpoint. The author has a good discussion 
of the view that prophecy found its origin in Egypt or Babylonia. In this 
connection he has considered the so-called Thronbesteigungsfest Jahwes 
and its supposed relation to the New Year’s feast in Babylon. His remarks 
are impressive and convincing. In fact, he has given about as good a 
brief discussion of the subject, particularly of Mowinckel’s views, as can 
be found. He rightly rejects the idea that such a festival was ever cele- 
brated in Israel. 

The exegesis of the messianic passages is of varied quality. The author 
is fully at home in modern literature and has read widely. Throughout he 
endeavors to be loyal to the position that the Bible is divinely revealed 
(and this not in a Barthian sense). At the same time he appears to be 
influenced by certain modern attitudes which, at least in this reviewer's 
opinion, are not consistent with his basic position. 

The acceptance of a late date (before December 165) for the book of 
Daniel necessarily brings with it an interpretation of the prophecies which 
leaves much to be desired. The great prophecy of the seventy sevens 
(Dan. 9:24-27) is subjected to an exposition that is completely unsatis- 
factory. Thus, the anointed one (een gezalfde) of verse 25 is said to be 
Onias III. Who then is ‘‘an anointed one” of verse 26, who, according 
to the author, stands at the end of the sixty and two sevens? This figure, 
we are told, remains unknown, although elsewhere the author has sug- 
gested that it might be the Joshua of Haggai and Zechariah. Can we, 
however, seriously think that this was the meaning of the writer of the 
book? How, upon this view, is the matchless twenty-fourth verse to be 
interpreted? On this the author is silent. 

For the most part the exegesis is really messianic. The section on 
Isaiah is splendid, although we wish that the author had not permitted 
himself to come so much under the influence of a criticism that would 
split up the book and attribute it to more than one author. We wish that 


2 Ed. P. A. H. De Boer: Oudtestamentische Studién. Deel V. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill. 1948. 218. 

3A. H. Edelkoort: De Christusverwachting in het Oude Testament. 
Wageningen: H. Veenman & Zonen. 1941. 537. 
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the writer had seen more clearly that the implications of some of the 
positions which he has accepted are really not consonant with his own 
standpoint, ‘Ook wij meenen, dat het noodig is het Oude Testament als 
Woord Gods te vernemen en te verstaan” (p. 14). Apart from this the 
book is excellent. 

One of the most significant books on the Old Testament to appear in 
a long time is Bentzen’s discussion of the Messiah.‘ Its value lies in the 
fact that it is an admirable survey of the work of the “history of tradi- 
tion” school in the Scandinavian countries. In fact, this little book may 
be recommended as an excellent introduction to the Scandinavian discus- 
sions. In this connection we would remark that one of the principal merits 
of the book is its consideration of Ivan Engnell’s treatment of Isaiah 53. 

Bentzen begins with a study of Psalm 2, which study is based upon the 
assumption that there was a Thronbesteigungsfest in ancient Israel. The 
ancient Israelitish king must be understood as the present mediator of 
salvation (Heilbringer). He is the ‘‘Messiah” who guarantees the well- 
being (Gliick) of the people for the year that is introduced by the festival 
of remembrance of God's act of creation. This ‘‘Messiah” was not escha- 
tological, but a figure who was actually present. 

However, a change entered the situation. The actual course of events, 
and in particular the downfall of the two kingdoms, formed the back- 
ground for the appearance of eschatology. Thus, Israel journeyed the 
road from experience to hope (“‘von Erlebnis zur Hoffnung’’). ‘Second 
Isaiah’’, for example, labored in the belief and hope of a new world period 
with a “new myth”. The Messianic blessings, he thought, were not con- 
temporary, but would come in the future with the new creation. Hence, 
we have the new Messiah, the ‘Mose redivivus’”’ of the famous ‘‘Servant”’ 
passages. 

As a result of the rise of eschatology, Bentzen maintains, there came 
also a new interpretation of the old royal Psalms. The ‘Messiah’ now 
came to be regarded as the king to come, an expectation which is older 
than the exile. Thus, psalms of the type of 72 show their effects in passages 
such as Isaiah 9, 11 and Micah 5. On the other hand, the scheme of Psalm 
2 was given an eschatological turn in Daniel 7 (‘‘Die Eschatologisierung 
des Schemas von Psalm 2 haben wir nun in dem Traumgesicht Daniels 
Dan. 7”(p. 72)). Bentzen then gives a comparison between this vision 
and the second Psalm. Daniel 7 is to be understood as an eschatological 


4Aage Bentzen: Messias Moses redivivus Menschensohn. Ziirich: 
Zwingli-Verlag. 1948. 80. 
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representation of the ‘Feast of Yahweh’s ascension of the throne’”’ which 
has been formed under the influence of the view of world periods (Perioden- 
lehre). It reaches its peak in the transfer of world power to the Jewish 
people which are represented in the figure of the Son of Man. 

Enough has been said to give the reader an idea of the thesis herein 
advanced. It is indeed interesting, but, we believe, profoundly mistaken. 
Not in this manner is’ the eschatological hope of Israel to be explained, 
but rather as the result of a special, unique, divine revelation. 

Whatever Gustav Hélscher writes is worthy of serious study. This 
versatile scholar has recently published (1942) a valuable study dealing 
with the so-called J document in the Old Testament.’ This document, he 
thinks, was the work of a Judean with strong anti-Canaanite tendencies 
which appear in his use of southern traditions (“Die Reaktion gegen ka- 
naandischen Einfluss kommt positiv zur Geltung bei J durch die Benutzung 
siidlicher Traditionen” (p. 83) ). Hélscher assigns the composition of the 
work to about 800 B. C. and gives a rather valuable analysis. According 
to him the document begins with the creation of man (7. e., Gen. 2:5a) 
and continues on to I Kings 12:19. It is interesting to note that he finds 
among the sources which are supposed to be behind the work both oral 
and written traditions. 

Since we do not accept the documentary hypothesis, we naturally can- 
not accept the thesis of the present book. It seems, however, that we are 
witnessing today a revival of interest in literary criticism, and this revival 
is of importance. Thus, Mowinckel had already pushed the E document 
back to the early chapters of Genesis. Now Hélscher does the same. It 
will be interesting to watch the subsequent history of this idea as well as 
of the general viewpoint which Hélscher has expounded. 

As a dissertation for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the Catholic 
University of America, Roland E. Murphy has written a careful and well- 
documented study of Psalm 72.6 He believes that from the title one 
cannot tell who was the author, but he thinks that the glory of Solomon’s 
reign is reflected in the Psalm. 

The purpose of the dissertation is to defend the messianic interpretation 
against the view of Gunkel and others that the Psalm is merely an example 
of the court style current in the ancient Near East. The author has 
amassed a considerable amount of information about the use of such 


5’ Gustav Hélscher: Die Anfange der hebrdischen Geschichtsschreibung. 
Heidelberg: Carl Winter. 1942. 115. 

6 Roland E. Murphy: A Study of Psalm 72 (71). Washington, D. C.: 
The Catholic University Press of America. 1948. 144. 
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court style in the ancient world. He points out rather conclusively that 
such style is not to be found in Psalm 72. Of value also is his helpful 
commentary. All in all the work is a credit to the author, and a real 
contribution to the study of this portion of God’s Holy Word. 

Of considerable importance also is the discussion of J. Coppens upon 
the interpretation of the phrase ‘“‘the knowledge of good and evil’ and 
the nature of the temptation.” With respect to the phrase, ‘“‘the knowledge 
of good and evil’’, Coppens believes that it has reference to a totality, 
that is, the addition of the good and the evil. It is thus a combined, mixed, 
cumulative knowledge of the good and the evil. “‘C’est donc 4 vouloir 
pécher, 4 vouloir connaitre a la fois le bien et le mal, 4 vouloir ignorer et 
fouler aux pieds la distinction entre le bien et le mal, 4 vouloir s’installer 
dans l’autonomie morale, au dela du bien et du mal, prétendument a la 
maniére des dieux, qu’ont tendu les aspirations du premier couple humain, 
quand il a prété l’oreille 4 la séduction du serpent’’ (p. 18). 


As to the nature of the sin itself the author believes that it was committed 
against the ultimate purpose of marriage. It was an attempt to take from 
the Lord the control and blessing of His work of creation, the institution 
of marriage, and to dedicate it to ““Yahweh’s’’ principal adversaries, the 
deities of the naturalistic cults of vegetation. In thus writing the author 
of Genesis 2 and 3 wished to combat the Canaanitish cults of fertility 
and fecundity. 


With this last interpretation of Coppens we cannot agree, since it does 
not do justice to the various factors involved. For one thing, if the account 
of the Fall in Genesis is historical, as we believe it to be, we must regard 
the temptation as designed to destroy man as such and not merely one 
phase or aspect of his existence. The later nature cults represent a degen- 
eration, brought about by the depraved heart of man, of the divine insti- 
tution of marriage. 

The notes and appendices of this work constitute a veritable source 
book of important information, which will be of use in the study of Genesis 
two and three. This is one of the principal merits of the book. 

It is a pleasure to conclude this survey with some remarks upon Bohl’s 
excellent Akkadian Chrestomathy.* We have seen only the first volume 
and have nothing but praise for it. It consists of texts alone, and a second 


7 J. Coppens: La Connaissance du Bien et du Mal et le Péché du Paradis. 
Louvain: E. Nauwelaerts. n. d. 156. 

8 Franz M. Th. Bohl: Akkadian Chrestomathy, Volume 1. Leiden. 
1947. 166. 
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volume is to contain the glossary, sign lists and necessary explanatory 
remarks for the reading of these texts. 

A most welcome feature is the wide variety of selections offered, Thus, 
there are some twenty-five selections from the Assyrian royal inscriptions. 
The student who works through these will have received a sufficient 
introduction to the subject. The author suggests that the beginner start 
with the pieces written in the neo-Assyrian script, but he also points out 
that it is possible to begin with the Old-Babylonian characters, This 
latter suggestion, we believe, has much to commend it. The Code of 
Hammurabi, for a number of reasons, is an excellent starting point for 
the beginner in cuneiform studies. The constant repetition of vocabulary 
and signs is a great aid to the beginner. Bohl devotes ten pages of text 
to the Code, and this is sufficient as an introduction to the Code’s style 
and language. When the student has completed this, he may go on to 
the other texts in the Old-Babylonian characters, and then complete the 
Chrestomathy. 

We look forward with interest to the appearance of the second volume. 
If it matches the standard set by the first, Dr. Bohl will deserve the 
gratitude of all who are trying to guide the steps of students in the study 
of this difficult language. 


EDWARD J. YOUNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Louis Berkhof: Riches of Divine Grace. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co. 1948. 183. $2.50. 


People who read books of sermons will profit greatly from this one. It 
is written with scholarly care, theological insight, and a studied simplicity 
of form. It attains to the mature standard that one has a right to expect 
of a theological professor who knows and loves the Reformed Faith, who 
takes the Bible text seriously and expounds it accurately. 

Unfortunately the book does not quite escape certain professorial weak- 
nesses as well: It speaks the abstract discourse of the classroom more 
than the concrete language of the pulpit. The logical articulation of the 
outlines is rather over-evident and pedantic. There are timely references 
to Dispensationalism and Modernism, but the vigor of application of the 
truth to an age of collapse does not begin to keep pace with the skilfulness 
of the exposition itself. 
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No doubt in the author’s own denomination, for which the sermons are 
principally prepared, there are many with the background and spiritual 
interest to give these discourses the attention they deserve, but the limited 
readership which such a book commands in our country only emphasizes 
the desperate need of a knowledge of the very truths Dr. Berkhof preaches, 
and therefore of a presentation more compelling of attention and interest. 

One sermon in the volume in particular should have a wide circulation 
as a tract against Dispensationalism. Entitled ‘Heirs of the Covenant”, 
it is a quiet but powerful exposition of Galatians 3:29. One wonders 
whether a collection of sermons on this one subject, or on the nature of 
worship so beautifully treated in two sermons of this volume, would not 
have much more appeal and usefulness. The custom of publishing books 
of miscellaneous sermons seems to be rooted in another and more leisurely 
age. 

But while a wider appeal could be desired for Dr. Berkhof’s expositions, 
they do offer a rich spiritual reward to those who will be guided by their 
teaching into a deeper understanding of the Word of God and the doctrines 
of grace. 


Epmunp P. CLowNEY 
La Grange, Illinois 


Paul Tillich: The Protestant Era. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press. 1948. xxxi, 323. $4.00. 


Those acquainted with Tillich’s earlier English volumes or with his 
teaching as Professor of Philosophical Theology at Union Seminary, 
New York, will welcome this new volume which contains the closest 
approximation to a full-orbed representaion of Tillich’s outlook of any of 
the available published materials. It is composed of translations of mater- 
ials published in Germany between 1922 and 1931, essays published in 
this country between 1937 and 1946, a previously unpublished chapter 
entitled ‘Historical and Non-Historical Interpretations of History: a 
Comparison’’, a twenty-one page introduction by the author, and a forty- 
four page expository essay by the translator, James Luther Adams, on 
“‘Tillich’s Concept of the Protestant Era’. The content of the work is 
suggested by the five-fold division of the Table of Contents: 1. Religion 


t The Religious Situation, 1932, Henry Holt and Co. The Interpretation 
of History, 1936, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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and History, 2. Religion and Culture, 3. Religion and Ethics, 4. Protes- 
tantism, 5. The Present Crisis. 

As Tillich states in his Introduction (p. xi), a single problem has con- 
trolled the selection of the articles of which the work is composed, “the 
problem of Protestantism, its meaning and its historical existence’’. Tillich 
at once appends the revealing remark; ‘‘I have tried to look at Protestant- 
ism from the outside as well as from the inside” (idem.). The ‘outside 
perspective’’ refers to ‘‘a passionately loved and studied philosophy”, “the 
powerfully developing comparative history of religion’ and “the experi- 
enced and interpreted general history of our period’’. Tillich thus enforces 
the point that he does not look at Protestantism merely as a special 
denominational form of Christianity to which he is bound by tradition and 
faith, but also “‘as a factor within the world-historical process, influenced 
by and influencing all other factors’ (idem).2 Yet he rejects the attitude 
of unconcerned detachment in matters of religion, which “implies an a 
priori rejection of the religious demand to be ultimately concerned” and 
“denies the object which it is supposed to approach ‘objectively’ ” (idem). 

The sharp antithesis of outside and inside views makes possible Tillich’s 
clear-cut distinction of the Protestant principle and historic and con- 
temporary Protestantism. Of the Protestant principle, Tillich asserts: 
“This principle is not a special religious or cultural idea; it is not subject 
to the changes of history . . . It is the ultimate criterion of all religious and 
all spiritual experiences; it lies at their base, whether they are aware of it 
or not... Protestantism as a principle is eternal and a permanent criterion 
of everything temporal. Protestantism as the characteristic of a historical 
period is temporal and subjected to the eternal Protestant principle. It 
is judged by its own principle, and this judgment might be a negative 
one” (p. xii). 

Just what is the Protestant principle in Tillich’s view and how is it 
possible for it to pronounce a negative judgment upon Protestantism? In 
Chapter XI, “‘The Protestant Principle and the Proletarian Situation”, 
Tillich furnishes us with an incisive and decisive formulation of the 
Protestant principle, of “the possibility that makes Protestantism ‘Protes- 
tant’ ’”’ (p. 162). ‘“‘What makes Protestantism Protestant is the fact that 


2 The dialectical tension in*which Tillich finds himself here is power- 
fully expressed in the first part of The Interpretation of History entitled 
“On the Boundary: an Autobiographical Sketch’’. The antithesis of the 
outside and inside perspective corresponds roughly to those of autonomy 
and heteronomy, philosophy and theology, society and church, culture 
and religion, socialism and Lutheranism. 
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it transcends its own religious and confessional character, that it cannot 
be identified wholly with any of its particular historical forms. . . Protes- 
tantism has a principle that stands beyond all its realizations” (pp. 162 f.). 
Tillich refuses to identify the Protestant principle with the ‘‘Absolute” of 
German idealism or with the ‘‘Being”’ of ancient and recent philosophy. “It 
is not the highest ontological concept derived from an analysis of the whole 
of being; it is the theological expression of the true relation between the 
unconditional and the conditioned or, religiously speaking, between God 
and man... The power grasping us in the state of faith is not a being 
besides others, not even the highest; it is not an object among objects, not 
even the greatest: but it is a quality of all beings and objects, the quality of 
pointing beyond themselves and their finite existence to the infinite, inex- 
haustible, and unapproachable depth of their being and meaning” (p. 163).3 
In Chapter XIII, “The Protestant Message and the Man of Today”, 
Tillich explains the Protestant element in Protestantism as “the radical 
proclamation of the human border-situation and the protest against all 
attempts, through religious expedients, to evade it, even though this 
evasion be accomplished with the aid of all the richness and depth and 
breadth of mystical and sacramental piety” (p. 196). 

Tillich explains the human boundary-situation in the following manner: 
It ‘‘is encountered when human possibility reaches its limit, when human 
existence is confronted by an ultimate threat. This is not the case in 
death ... This is the reason that we feel death cannot give release from 
despair... The border-situation of man is possible because he is not 
identical with his vital existence’’ (p. 197). In these terms Tillich answers 
the questions: Where is Protestantism to be found? Who proclaims the 
Protestant principle? ‘Protestantism lives wherever, in the power of the 
New Being, the boundary-situation is preached, its ‘‘no”’ and “yes” are 
proclaimed. It is there and nowhere else. Protestantism may live in the 
organized Protestant churches. But it is not bound to them. Perhaps more 
men of today have experienced the boundary-situation outside than inside 
the churches” (p. 205). 

Tillich associates this boundary-situation with the decisive Protestant 
idea of “justification by faith”. An impressive statement like the following 


3 Which is what Tillich designates by the ‘“‘unconditional’’, “‘Being as 
such” or “GOD”. Cf. the footnote on p. 32 explaining the meaning of 
the term “unconditional”. 

4 With Tillich’s idea of the boundary or border-situation may be com- 
pared the Grenz-situation of Karl Jaspers, the co-pioneer with Martin 
Heidegger of contemporary existentialist philosophy. 
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indicates Luther’s influence in Tillich: ‘‘ ‘justification’ in this sense is the 
paradox that man, the sinner, is justified; that man the unrighteous is 
righteous; that man the unholy is holy, namely, in the judgment of God, 
which is not based on any human achievements but only on the divine, 
self-surrendering grace’ (pp. 170f.). The ideal of gratuitous justification 
(as Calvin would term it) provides the ground and the center of Tillich’s 
paradoxical theory of the ‘‘Transmoral conscience”, to which he devotes 
Chapter IX. After a penetrating historical analysis of the development of 
the reality and the concept of conscience form Greek and Biblical literature 
through mediaeval and modern times, Tillich develops the idea of a trans- 
moral conscience. ‘‘A conscience may be called ‘transmoral’ which judges 
not in obedience to a moral law but according to the participation in a 
reality which transcends the sphere of moral commands. A transmoral 
conscience does not deny the moral realm, but it is driven beyond it by 
the unbearable tensions of the sphere of law” (p. 145). Luther’s experience 
of justification is understood as growing out of “‘Anfechtungen” or “‘tempt- 
ing attacks” of Satan. The bad conscience, thus deepened into a state of 
absolute despair, can be conquered only by the acceptance of God’s self- 
sacrificing love as visible in the picture of Jesus as the Christ. ‘‘ ‘Justifica- 
tion by grace’, in Luther’s sense, means the creation of a ‘transmoral’ 
conscience” (p. 146). 

Tillich proceeds to find analogies to Luther’s transmoral conscience in 
Giordano Bruno, Friedrich Nietzsche (cf. the title of Nietzsche’s book 
Beyond Good and Evil) and Martin Heidegger, esteemed by Tillich as the 
main representative of existential philosophy. In Heidegger’s view, con- 
science has no special demands but “tells us only to act and to become 
guilty by acting, for every action is unscrupulous” (p. 148). ‘‘ ‘Existence 
as such is guilty.’ Only self-deception can give a good moral conscience, 
since it is impossible mot to act and since every action implies guilt. We 
must act, and the attitude in which we can act is ‘resoluteness’... The 
good, transmoral conscience consists in the acceptance of the bad, moral 
conscience, which is unavoidable wherever decisions are made and acts are 
performed” (idem). Tillich recognises the danger in the idea of the trans- 
moral conscience that morality may be destroyed from a point below it 
rather than re-established from a point above it. Nietzsche and Heidegger 
have some kinship with Hitler. Yet to dismiss the idea of a transmoral 
conscience would be to dismiss not only religion but also analytical psycho- 
therapy. Tillich’s conclusion is that, since it is impossible to unite a 
sensitive and a good conscience, those who have a sensitive conscience 
cannot escape the question of the transmoral conscience. 
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We have expounded at considerable length and largely in his own lan- 
guage Tillich’s Protestant principle. It appeared advisable to adopt this 
procedure in view of the unfamiliarity and difficulty of Tillich’s concep- 
tions. In the case of so profound a thinker, it is manifestly unfair to 
launch a heavy attack before taking some pains to understand the point 
of view of the writer. The reviewer remembers with pleasure how, in his 
seminar on Reformation Theology, Tillich insisted that before one had the 
right to criticise Calvin’s doctrine of predestination, one was first of all 
under obligation to understand it thoroughly. To Tillich also is due like 
treatment from those who represent the Reformed faith. 

In appraising Tillich’s formulation of the Protestant principle, we would 
do well to follow an immanent rather than a transcendent plan of criticism. 
It would be comparatively simple for us to set Tillich’s standpoint in 
sharpest antithesis to that of Reformed orthodoxy, and to reject his total 
position in view of the obvious incompatibility of the two outlooks. Such 
would be far from doing justice to Tillich’s depth of insight and might 
betray a defect of humility on our part. Let us rather attempt to follow 
a method recommended by Tillich himself, namely to accept the position 
we are criticising, and by that act of acceptance to overcome it. Criticism 
from within should prove far more effective than simple rejection from 
without. 

We would ask then: What is the very heart of Tillich’s Protestant 
principle? We would reply, the very heart of Tillich’s Protestant principle 
is identical with the method by which we have just proposed to evaluate 
it. It is the principle of self-criticism. Protestantism implies protest, 
radical protest which spares nothing, not even itself. Thus in Chapter XIV 
on “The Formative Power of Protestantism’’, Tillich finds that the 
Protestant protest “‘is concrete in the very existence of a secular world” 
(p. 213), which is the offshoot of Protestantism, its expression and correc- 
tive at the same time. Secular autonomy for Tillich preserves Protestant- 
ism from the heteronomous tyranny of Catholicism, in which a finite 
structure makes demonic pretensions to unconditional validity, and renders 
possible a true ‘“Theonomy”, “wherever the autonomous forms become 
bearers of ultimate meaning” (p. 221). 

This principle of self-criticism, associated with the postulate of auto- 
nomy, is remarkably reminiscent of the “Critical” philosophy of Immanuel 
Kant. For Kant, Criticism is the self-criticism, the self-restriction of 
theoretical reason from all dogmatic pretensions to absolute knowledge 
of ultimate reality. This self-restriction, however, as a restriction not 
imposed from without but by the immanent process of self-criticism, rests 
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upon the postulate of autonomy, of unconditional freedom of the human 
personality in both its intellectual and ethical aspects. The dependence of 
Tillich’s formulation of the Protestant principle upon Kantian Criticism 
and Autonomy is beyond question. Upon this background, Tillich’s 
inflexible rigor in criticising Protestant orthodoxy is intelligible. For 
Tillich, in orthodoxy the Protestant principle “has been petrified into a 
system of doctrine that raises an unconditioned claim to truth” (p. 176). 
Among examples of the demonic hybris involved in identifying grace with 
finite forms is “the orthodox possession of the infallible Word of God 
and the ‘pure doctrine’ ” (p. 212). Tillich’s Protestant principle implies 
“that there cannot be a truth in human minds which is divine truth in 
itself”’ (p. 226). 

Two pertinent problems thrust themselves upon us at this point: 1. Has 
Tillich’s Protestant principle as formulated and expounded in The Protes- 
tant Era succeeded in overcoming demonry? 2. Has Protestant orthodoxy 
fallen like Lucifer from-heaven by claiming such Truth as is God’s ex- 
clusive possession? 

In reply to the first question, we must in all humility but with firm in- 
sistence point out that the postulate of autonomy on which Tillich’s 
formulation of the Protestant principle rests is itself demonic in character. 
Tillich would perhaps reply that secular autonomy is not demonic but 
rather empty when separated from the transcendent ground and abyss of 
meaning. This reply, however, does not appear consistent with the 
implications of Tillich’s own conception of the demonic in relation to the 
facts of modern autonomous thought and practice. In terms of the Kantian 
philosophy, deeper than the formal emptiness of the “transcendental unity 
of apperception” and the “categorical imperative” is the religious pre- 
supposition that man is to be elevated to the place formerly occupied by 
God as Law-giver to nature and to man himself. This presupposition of 
autonomy possesses a structure which is demonic in character. Autonomy 
has shown itself to be not merely empty but rather powerful both in creat- 
ing and in destroying the forms of culture. Tillich’s own analysis of the 
tragedy of autonomous reason and culture presupposes the demonic char- 
acter of autonomy. This analysis ought to drive Tillich to recognize the 
“Unconditioral” and not autonomous man as the Author of nature and 
the moral law. Tillich’s only possible escape here is to reject the theistic 
implications of such a recognition by denying any genuine distinction 
between the Unconditional on the one hand and nature and man on the 
other. (See especially Chapter VII, “Nature and Sacrament”.) Tendencies 
in this direction are found in his Schellingian philosophy of nature as well as 
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in the Kantian autonomy so prominent in his conception of ‘“‘Theonomy”. 
Our immanent criticism here drives us to our transcendent vantage-point of 
the Biblical and Calvinistic conception of the absolute sovereignty of God 
as Creator and Law-Giver to nature and man. From this viewpoint, 
Tillich’s position evidently shares the error of “‘Pantheism’’s in identifying 
the Creator and creature. 

The idolatry and demonry which Tillich detects in Romanism and 
protestant orthodoxy are not alien to his own anti-supernaturalistic pre- 
suppositions. This should not be misconstrued as a personal criticism 
against Tillich (whom the present reviewer would least of all feel prepared 
to brand as an idolater or a demoniac), but rather should be taken as an 
epistemological analysis of the logical and metaphysical presuppositions 
which would be required to justify his formulation and application of the 
Protestant principle. 

Finally, we must turn to Tillich’s charge against Protestant orthodoxy. 
We might be inclined to dismiss his criticisms by observing that they apply 
to Lutheran rather than to Reformed orthodoxy. Of the latter it is not 
fair to assert: “‘A truth beyond the biblical truth — for instance, philos- 
ophy —is not wanted” (p. 177). The Reformed doctine of “common 
grace” represents the concrete application of the generically Protestant 
and specifically Reformed principle to the cultural realms. The principle 
of sphere-sovereignty, in this connection, asserts a relative autonomy of 
the cultural realms even to the extent of freedom from ecclesiastical author- 
ity, though not from the sovereignty of God. The truth of philosophy is 
not beyond, but rather an implication and application of, the Biblical 
truth. Yet while claiming for Calvinism rather than Lutheranism the full- 
orbed expression of the Protestant principle, we must plead guilty to 
certain crying sins in our orthodoxy to which Tillich’s criticism points. 
Traditionalism in Protestant orthodoxy together with the formalism of 
method in systematic construction are elements alien to the Reformers 
themselves and alien to the the Roman Cathoic pattern. In our own time, 
a spurious Biblicism, evident in the literalistic exegesis and obscurantistic 
anti-intellectualism which marks much of Fundamentalism, has also ex- 
posed orthodoxy to the fire of not altogether unmerited criticism. Finally, 
pride of intellect and arrogance in the manner and methods of the orthodox 


5 It would be unfair to identify Tillich’s view with Pantheism as com- 
monly understood or even as represented in the systems of Spinoza and 
later Spinozists, chiefly because of his stress on the consciousness of guilt in 
the human boundary-situation, an element alien to Pantheistic mysticism; 
yet here too, Tillich is in dialectical tension between two conflicting views. 
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give plausibility to Tillich’s charge of demonry. The reviewer, however, 
believes that Tillich has confused the accidental fringes of orthodoxy with 
its essential center, and has mistaken the personal pride of some advocates 
of orthodoxy for the objective character of the orthodox system itself. This 
belief, however, posits a demand upon the orthodox scrupulously to clean 
their house from the unwholesome dust and filth in the corners and dark 
places and to maintain themselves in ‘‘meekness and fear’’ while engaging 
in apologetic discussion (I Peter 3:15), ever speaking the truth in love. 
Only then will it be possible to expect men of the stamp of Tillich to give 
ear to what we have to say on behalf of the infallible Word and the “faith 
once delivered to the saints’. As true Protestants, we must be willing to 
learn from those whom we would win to the convictions dearest to our 
hearts. 

This review has failed to do justice to the concrete applications of the 
Protestant principle made by Tillich throughout the work. The opening 
section on Religion and History consists of three challenging chapters, 
“Philosophy and Fate”, “‘Historical and Non-Historical Interpretations of 
History: A Comparison’’, and ‘‘Kairos”. No serious consideration of the 
history of philosophy or of the philosophy of history can afford to ignore 
the problems here posed. Theologians should find especially stimulating 
the chapters on ‘Religion and Secular Culture’’, ‘Realism and Faith’, 
“Philosophy and Theology”, “Nature and Sacrament’’, “‘The Idea and 
The Ideal of Personality” and ‘The Word of Religion”. Any reviewer 
would be inexcusable in omitting any reference to the discussions of 
Protestantism and Marxism in the chapters on ‘‘The Protestant Principle 
and the Proletarian Situation’’ and “Marxism and Christian Socialism”. 
The patient and persistent reader of so abundant a store of analyses of 
our culture from a religious perspective will find himself amply rewarded. 


WILLIAM YOUNG 
Butler University, Indianapolis 


Benjamin Breckinridge Warfield: The Inspiration and Authority of the 
Bible. Philadelphia: The Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Company. 
1948. xii, 442. $3.75. 


In 1927 the American Branch of the Oxford University Press published 
Revelation and Inspiration by B. B. Warfield. This was the first of a series 
of ten volumes which comprised the best of Dr. Warfield’s major con- 
tributions to Systematic Theology. Unfortunately the number of copies 
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printed of Revelation and Inspiration was very limited and the volume has 
been long out of print. Now the Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing 
Company has performed the great service of republishing by far the 
greater part of that volume under the title, The Inspiration and Authority 
of the Bible. The earlier volume contained twelve articles of Dr. Warfield. 
The new volume contains ten of these. The only real difference in these 
ten articles is that the article ‘‘The Terms ‘Scripture’ and ‘Scriptures’ as 
Employed in the New Testament” is the condensation reprinted from 
Hastings’ Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels rather than the much 
longer article which had been originally printed in The Princeton Theo- 
logical Review for 1910. The titles of some of the articles have been slightly 
altered. 

We cannot adequately assess the value of this volume. Dr. Warfield’s 
work in the exposition and defence of the doctrine of plenary inspiration 
is not excelled by the work of any other, and it is the judgment of the 
present reviewer that in respect of the real controversy that was joined on 
this issue in Dr. Warfield’s day no one has been his peer in scientific 
thoroughness and scholarly polemic. 

The volume has been edited by Dr. Samuel G. Craig. It must be added 
that to Dr. Craig we owe the greatest debt, for it is by his zeal and initia- 
tive that we now possess this publication. 

Professor Cornelius Van Til has written a lengthy and scholarly intro- 
duction in which he shows the relevance and basic importance of the 
doctrine of plenary inspiration in the precise situation in which we find 
ourselves today. 

It is the greatest pleasure heartily to commend this volume. No one 
has done more to vindicate the doctrine of Scripture and to establish the 
doctrine of plenary inspiration to be the doctrine of Scripture itself than 
Dr. Warfield. 


JoHN MurRAY 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


J. D. Dengerink: Critisch-Historisch Onderzoek naar de Sociologische 
Ontwikkeling van het Beginsel der ‘‘Souvereiniteit in eigen Kring’ in de 19° 
en 20° Eeuw. Kampen: J. H. Kok. 1948. 285. Fl. 6.90. 


In November of last year I took a first step towards introducing to the 
readers of this journal the radically Christian philosophy of Professors H. 
Dooyeweerd and H. Th. Vollenhoven. I suggested at that time, and 
following the Dutch professors, that a radically Christian philosophy 
could appear only in Calvin’s line, since he had broken far more radically 
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than Luther with the medieval synthesis-philosophy, in which the power 
of the pure Word of God was polluted by themes that had emerged in 
Greco-Roman speculation. The tension in Luther between ‘law’ and 
‘gospel’ but reflects that between ‘nature’ and ‘grace’ in the nominalistic 
scholasticism he had learned at the Occamist university of Erfurt; in 
later times this line in Lutheran thought would enable representatives of 
that tradition to accommodate themselves, consciously or unconsciously, 
to the modern humanistic theme of ‘nature’ and ‘liberty’. Partly because 
of the universally acknowledged authority of Melanchthon in the early 
period, partly because Germany, the land of Lutheranism, has also been 
the land of Wissenschaft kat’ €£oxHv throughout the modern centuries, the 
Lutheran dualism has left its baneful mark upon Christian thinkers of 
other countries and of other schools. 

The young men reared in the Calvinist tradition who today, sometimes in 
the face of an apathy or incapacity to act in their own circles, are strongly 
tempted to look in the direction of the seemingly more vital program of 
“‘neo-orthodoxy” will want to examine with scientific precision the chal- 
lenge thrown down by Dooyeweerd that the irrationalistic conception of 
law to be found in Emil Brunner — Reinhold Niebuhr holds a similar 
view —is much more indebted to this synthesis-thought of Lutheran- 
ism than to the radically Christian thought of Calvin. It would be folly 
to gain a program and lose a principle. 

Let no one minimize the ominousness of the fact that Reformed youth 
in many places is dissatisfied. It demands a program for the whole self, 
and there is nothing in American Calvinism to eclipse the glitter of ‘‘neo- 
orthodoxy’’. The only product on the market which can compete with it 
is the work of Dooyeweerd and Vollenhoven, but until now no one has 
been able to render this epochal accomplishment accessible to English- 
speaking people. To learn the fundamental philosophical conflict between 
these two systems earnest Calvinists who can read even a little Dutch 
should attempt to read pages 477 to 493 of volume one of Dooyeweerd’s 
De Wijsbegeerte der Wetsidee and his article, ““‘De Wetsbeschouwing in 
Brunners Boek ‘Das Gebot und die Ordnungen’”’, in Antirevolutionaire 
Staatkunde (1935, pp. 334 ff.). From the former I translate one brief 
section.' 

When in the most recent past Emil Brunner again puts aside the 


scriptural view of law and feels compelled in accordance with the modern 


t Pp. 487 ff. The footnotes in the course of this translation are footnotes 
in Dooyeweerd’s book. 
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Zeitgeist to pass off an irrationalistic ethics of love for a truly evangelical 
one,? when again he fulminates in the typically spiritualistic vein against 
the idea of Christian science, Christian statecraft, etc. etc., we see in 
that a new synthesis with the viewpoint of immanence-philosophy 
(that is, that of the modern irrationalistic Existenzphilosophie), a syn- 
thesis which is born not of Calvin’s spirit but rather of the dualism of 
Luther, and which can have no fruitful future. 

This is the after-effect of the Lutheran nominalistic dualism of ‘nature’ 
and ‘grace’, a dualism which Brunner does attempt to accommodate 
to Calvin’s view of law, but which in reality is uncompromisingly opposed 
to it, just as it likewise comes into conflict with the Word of God. For 
the Word of God, which reveals to us the root of temporal existence 
and in that root the irreconcilable cleavage between the kingdom of 
Christ and the kingdom of darkness, drives with relentless earnestness 
to the ‘either-or’! 

If no Christian philosophic thought and no Christian view of law and 
the state, no Christian economy, no Christian art, etc. is possible, then 
these spheres of temporal life are withdrawn from the Christ; then the 
unscriptural dualism of ‘nature’ and ‘grace’ or of ‘law’ and ‘gospel’ must 
again be accepted; then, in order to bridge the dualism, we must take 
anew the way of synthesis and accommodation. 

One may reject a synthesis with the rationalistic idea of law of Aris- 
totle or of the Stoa, but a synthesis with modern humanistic irrationalism 
and criticism is not a speck more Christian! 

In that case one comes once more with Brunner to the depreciation 
of certain aspects of meaning which go to make up reality. One comes 
with him to make an unscriptural absolute of the irrationalistically 
misconstrued commandment of love of Christian ethics at the expense 
of the idea of justice, which last Brunner, in consequence of his synthesis- 
standpoint, calmly abandons to be denatured to a ‘merely formal value’, 
a process it has undergone in the Neo-Kantian philosophy of law3 One 
comes with him to the thesis, which denies the sufficiency of Christ’s 
cross, that ‘perfect justice’ is a contradiction in terms, and that love, 


2 See Das Gebot und die Ordnungen (1932), pp. 108 ff. in connection with 
Brunner’s article ‘Das Einmalige und der Existenzcharakter’ in Blatter f. 
deutsche Philosophie (1929). The commandment of love as ‘Gebot der 
Stunde’ or ‘des Augenblicks’ (the characteristic slogan of irrationalism!) 
is here set over against the law [grounded in the sovereign will of the Creator 
and laid down — H. E. R.] in the temporal order. 

3 See Das Gebot und die Ordnungen, p. 675, where it is said of the criticis- 
tic-Kantian view of the idea of justice that it ‘erfahrungsgemasz und aus 
guten Griinden nur von solchen Juristen verstanden wird, die mit der 
reformatorischen Glaubenstradition in Zusammenhang stehen’ (e. g., 
Stammler and Burckhardt!) Thus the synthesis with the Kantian im- 
manence-philosophy is consummated! 
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although it ought to have passed through ‘formal justice’, nevertheless 
abolishes justice !4 


We hear from every side these days that Reformed theology must be 
corrected in the interest of Agape and to the disadvantage of justice. It 
is most important to get clear once for all the development in modern 
philosophical thought which lies at the root of this attempt of Brunner 
and Niebuhr, among others, to revise the Reformed theology. I know of 
no place in literature where that is made so clear as in Dooyeweerd’s 
exposition of the dialectical tension in modern philosophy between the 
ideal of personality and the ideal of science. The former, which char- 
acterized the Renaissance, was accompanied by the urge to control nature. 
This called forth in time a picture of the world in terms of mathematics 
and natural science. In this world of classical science there was no longer 
room for the autonomous and free personality of the Renaissance. While 
the two themes are clearly seen wrestling with each other in the three 
Critiques of Kant, successors of Kant adopted the ideal of personality, 
requiring that véuos (law) should issue from the aids (self), thus secur- 
ing the complete autonomy (airés, vouos) of the Self. Liberty, taken 
in this sense becomes therefore incompatible with external law, and it is 
such a motive which lies behind the reasoning of the dialectical theologians. 
The connection between justice and law is clear from the third footnote 
to Dooyeweerd cited above. The scriptural teaching of a many-sided 
cosmic law laid down in the very structure of the creation by the sovereign 
Creator is obviously an unacceptable eoXoyobuevov to these men who 
force Christian thought to fit a basically unscriptural religious theme. 
Once this is clearly grasped much of the other talk about a mythological 
interpretation of Genesis 1-3, about the fall as a vertical relationship, and 


4 See Das Gebot und die Ordnungen, p. 436: ‘Gerade vom Christlichen 
Glauben aus gibt es keine irgendwie faszbare Idee der vollkommenen 
Gerechtigkeit. Denn Gerechtigkeit ist an sich unvollkommen’. I should 
like to point out that a justice ‘an sich’ does not exist at all, but is the 
result of the process of being made a meaning-less absolute, just as love ‘an 
sich’ ts too! See further p. 437: ‘Die Liebe ist konkret, persénlich, nicht- 
vorausgewuszt, nicht allgemein, micht gesetzlich. Die Gerechtigkeit ist 
gerade allgemein gesetzlich, vorausgewuszt, unpersdnlich-sachlich, abstrakt, 
rational’. 

To this whole manner of reasoning there is but one fitting reply: it is 
not of Christ but of man. Let him coquette with it who will, but then he 
must yet learn to bow as a Christian before God’s Majesty and Justice, 
since he has humanized the love of God in Christ. 
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the erecting of the vertical relationship to God to the point of an absolute 
falls into the proper perspective. This fundamental departure from the 
time of Calvin,’ it must be understood, is not so much a question of exegesis 
as of philosophical and religious predilection, in this case a pvOodoyob- 
pevov. Let there be no mistaking that. 

The above analysis I have thought proper to include here since the book 
I am reviewing, besides being a doctoral dissertation defended last year 
under Dooyeweerd, makes its own contribution to the above analysis by 
paying particular attention in its first chapter to those developments in 
post-Kantian thought which can be conveyed by the names Schelling and 
Historicism. This brief but clarifying section ought to be studied by all 
who are yet hazy on the matters I have brought up. 


Dr. Dengerink’s book is also especially welcome in that it affords us an 
insight into the radically Christian social theory being developed in the 
Netherlands. The principle of sphere-sovereignty is followed from the 
middle of the nineteenth century in F. J. Stahl and Guillaume Groen van 
Prinsterer, the antirevolutionary Christian statesmen respectively of 
German Lutheranism and Dutch Calvinism, through Abraham Kuyper 
to its fruition in a conscious sociological theory in Dooyeweerd. 


Dengerink quickly sketches in an introduction the development from 
the individualistic liberalism of nineteenth century social thought to the 
universalistic socialism of the twentieth. His concern is to show that these 
two forms of social theory, frequently regarded as the Either-Or, are not 
that at all, indeed that the Christian who would be Christian also in his 
sociological thinking can allow neither of them. The principle of sphere- 
sovereignty is the Christian solution which destroys the dilemma. Accord- 
ing to this theory an analysis of society discloses a manifold of spheres, 
each having a character and law of its own. In the building of society 
men are not left to their own arbitrary desires, but are bound to constant 
internal structures which have their foundation in the Order of Creation 


5 That the differences are fundamental can be seen from two pertinent 
passages in Calvin cited by Dooyeweerd (I, 486, note 1): 

De aeterna praedestinatione (1552) C. R. 36, 361: ‘“‘Non vero commentum 
illud recipio, Deum quia lege solutus sit quidquid agat reprehensione vacare. 
Deum enim exlegem qui facit, maxima eum gloriae suae parte spoliat, quia 
rectitudinem eius ac iustitiam sepelit. Non quod legi subiectus sit Deus, 
nisi quatenus ipse sibi lex est.” 

Comm. in Mosis libros V (1563) C. R. 52, 49, 131: ‘‘atque ideo legibus 
solutus est, quia ipse, sibi et omnibus, lex est”. (Against the nominalistic 
exlex!). 
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as given by God, in the frame of which alone social relations have a real 
existence and the possibility of historical development. This conception 
of constant increated structures removes once and for all the spectre of 
historicism (historical relativism). These structures have the character 
of divine laws or statutes to which man is subjected in social life. Just 
because all communities (church, school, university, trade-union, eco- 
nomic enterprise, club, etc.) have their individual internal law, given them 
by God in Creation, and by virtue of this law they each have to fulfill 
their individual tasks, it is not possible that they be subordinated one to 
another, but only that they be co-ordinated with each other. Each has 
in its own sphere a sovereignty which is subject to no other authority 
than God. 

Those who accept the principle of sphere-sovereignty as a rule for their 
sociological thinking reject sociological individualism because the different 
kinds of social relationship cannot be regarded as a social aggregate of 
individuals but have their own sense and are as such constitutive elements 
of human personality. They reject sociological universalism because they 
cannot look upon the relation between the different social structures as 
that of a whole and its parts. For, in order to fulfill its task within the 
whole in a right way, the part has to submit itself to the law of the whole. 
However, by virtue of the principle of sphere-sovereignty all social rela- 
tions have their own individual law.‘ 

One can see the relevancy of such themes for us Christians in America 
today. We often hear the argument that business itself is now a matter 
of big corporations largely bureaucratic in structure, with the inference 
silently being drawn that the state might just as well take over in this 
field. However, as Dengerink remarks,? we may not forget in this connec- 
tion that even in such big businesses the economic viewpoint continues to 
play the leading réle, and to it the entire apparatus of employees is sub- 
servient. That is essentially different from the apparatus of civil servants 
which is subservient to the function of the government as the maintainer 
of public order. State and business, our author argues, are subject each 
to its own law which issues from a Source above their own arbitrary wills. 
If we do not take these increated laws into consideration every struggle against 
the absolute or total State is already lost in principle. This observation of 
our author we ought to underscore, memorize and reflect upon every day 


6 In this summary I have followed the text of Dengerink almost literally, 
but not enough to use quotation marks. 
7P. 258. 
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we have life. What can we do to bring this truth to the attention of 
Americans? 

This study is a critical-historical one, and one of its most valuable 
services is to point out the internal conflict in Stahl, Groen and Kuyper 
between those ideas of theirs which were formulated under the control of 
the scriptural doctrine of an increated cosmic order and other ideas which 
they inherited either from the historicistic idealism of the mid-nineteenth 
century (Volksgeist) or from the Thomistic dualism of ‘nature’ and ‘grace’. 
This latter seems to have played a large réle even in the thought of Kuyper, 
who, it is here asserted, divided the spheres of church and state not on the 
basis of the law of Creation but on the unbiblical dualistic religious motive 
of ‘nature’ and ‘grace’. 

The deeper cause for the ambiguous character of Kuyper’s sociological 
thinking has to be found in his view of the Mediatorship of Christ as 
Saviour, which has a similar ambiguous character. Kuyper declares 
emphatically that Christ, as Mediator of Salvation, exercises full authority 
over all spheres of life. However, besides this truly biblical line of thought 
we find another which is not biblical at all and in which is felt the influence 
of the dualistic religious theme of ‘nature’ and ‘grace’. Here, too, Kuyper 
upholds indeed the biblical view that Christ came to save the whole crea- 
tion, but nevertheless he declares that the authority of Christ, Mediator 
of Salvation, is restricted to the inner life of man and to the church as 
institute, and that in the other spheres of life Christ does not rule as Media- 
tor of Salvation but as Mediator in Creation. This causes him to distinguish 
between the sphere of “particular grace’”’, which is concentrated in the 
inner personal life of those who really believe in Jesus Christ as their 
Saviour and in the Church, and the sphere of “‘common grace’’, which 
coincides with all other spheres of life and includes believers and unbe- 
lievers. “Particular grace” refers to eternal life and has a renewing and 
regenerating character; ‘‘common grace”, on the contrary, refers to temporal 
life and has only a preserving character. The work of Christ as Saviour 
and Recreator is restricted to the inner life of believers and to the Church. 
In social life, outside the Church, believers and unbelievers have some- 
thing in common. Therefore the light of Holy Scripture is not absolutely 
necessary to obtain knowledge of the rules of so-called “natural life’. 
According to Kuyper we can refer to tradition, scientific thought and the 


8 This discussion is almost literally taken from the author’s English 
summary appended to his dissertation. I judged it of sufficient interest 
to be included here. 
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concrete situation in human society for this knowledge as well. The Bible 
gives us only an affirmation and a surer basis for that which we know 
already ‘“‘by nature”. It isnow comprehensible that, as Kuyper follows this 
second line of thought with regard to the sovereignty of Christ as Saviour, 
all sorts of unbiblical, humanistic motives have a chance to penetrate into 
his sociological thinking, influencing, e. g., his views as to the place of popu- 
lar representation in society and as to the nature of the Constitution. 

Much more could be said about the work. There is an extended discus- 
sion, finally, of the many phases of Dooyeweerd’s thought as the culmi- 
nation of the line Groen-Kuyper, a culmination in which unbiblical themes 
have been removed more thoroughly than heretofore. The chapter which 
discloses features similiar to the Christian principle of sphere-sovereignty 
in the work of the Russian emigré sociologist Georges Gurvitch is useful 
for an introduction to contemporary sociological thinking. 

One thing, however, remains to be said. It was pointed out that though 
Kuyper saw clearly the scriptural theme of sphere-sovereignty he was 
unconsciously compelled in working on details to fall back upon the cen- 
turies-old synthesis philosophy of Thomism. A general doctrine of reality 
inspired by Scripture was then still lacking. The work done since his time 
by Dooyeweerd and Vollenhoven meets that fundamental need. Surely 
we can find some way to make it available to English-speaking peoples. 
This does not mean that their work is near being perfect, but it is a great 
step forward. A famous historian once said that humanity should cherish 
its geniuses. The work of Dooyeweerd and Vollenhoven is the work of 
Christian genius and can prove a blessing to Christians all over the world. 
The time calls for action, but action which has the chance to endure because 
it is in accordance with the Law of God. 


H. EvAN RUNNER 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Martin Buber: Israel and the World. Essays in a Time of Crisis. New 
York: Schocken Books, Inc. 1948. 255. $3.75. 


The people of Israel have lived since ancient times in crises. Again 
and again, their very existence has been threatened by hostile and sinister 
forces. In recent times the world has witnessed the determined effort of a 
world power to exterminate not only the Jews but everything Jewish. 
And what thinking Jew has not sensed his people’s insecurity in a Gentile 
world? Within the camp of Israel all has not been well, for division in 
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faith and outlook forbode a slow but steady disintegration. Many of 
Israel’s sons have spoken to heal the breach within, and to suggest ways 
that might make for stability in relations with the world. 

Martin Buber, formerly of Germany and since 1937 the professor of 
social philosophy at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, speaks in these 
twenty-two essays, written over a period of about thirty years, to his 
fellow Jews and to the world, in order, as he says in the preface, “‘first, to 
clarify the relation of certain aspects of Jewish thinking and Jewish living 
to contemporary intellectual movements, and second, to analyze (and 
refute) those trends within Jewish life which, surrendering to certain 
current ideologies, tend to weaken the teachings of Israel internally’’ (p. 5). 

The reasons often advanced for anti-Semitism are superficial as compared 
with the insight of the author when he says, “there is one deep and uncon- 
scious reason that is true for all periods of the exile. It is, that there has 
entered and become dispersed among them a people carrying a charge 
from heaven which is written in a book..... And the nations refuse to 
submit to it.... Yet against all their opposition to the Torah stood that 
unfortunate Jewish people, bearing the book which was its own book 
and at the same time part of the holy book of the nations. That is the 
real reason for their hatred..... That is the perennial source of anti- 
Semitism” (pp. 189 f.). With this observation the Christian can agree, 
for though he considers that Israel has turned from the Scriptures in 
rejecting the Messiah, even Jesus, yet the people remain as the bearers of 
God’s revelation to man and as witnesses of God’s purpose of salvation 
and condemnation. And the natural heart of man at enmity with God 
seeks out the instruments of His revealed will to destroy them. Man 
may do this unconsciously but in this he betrays his hatred of God. 

In a time of growing Jewish nationalism it is well for the Jews to listen 
to a voice from their midst calling attention to internal deficiencies. 
When the author insists that religion requires the whole of life, and that 
the promises to Israel in the Bible are conditional upon obedience to God 
(p. 33), he is, formally at least, sounding a needed note, for it is a prevalent 
presumption to regard God’s promises as affording security irrespective 
of God’s demands. It is rightly asked whether there is in Israel true 
devotion to God and a will to fulfill His truth, and quite properly does the 
author consider Israel’s woe as due to her failure to give heed to the Lord 
(p. 193). In her future hopes as a nation Israel must not sever herself 
from faith, he warns, for he considers the unity of nationality and faith 
as constituting the uniqueness of Israel (p. 169). Palestine is envisaged 
as affording an opportunity to build a kingdom of righteousness and 
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thus present a social pattern to the nations. Jewish destiny is bound up 
with the ingathering in Palestine and there Israel is looked upon as sum- 
moned by God to true communal living (p. 193). In striving for the 
development of humanity along the lines of brotherhood and peace, and 
by maintaining exemplary relations with the nations Israel will find its 
security in this world. With religion as the determining factor Israel will 
become in Palestine Israel again (p. 252). For this hope, sanction is not 
sought in the Bible but only the promise of return and re-establishment 
give the stimulus to make. it effective by Israel’s own efforts (p. 228). 
This objective is anticipated as free from a formal nationalism which 
sanctions group egoism and disclaims responsibility (p. 225). Israel must 
not be like the other nations which make idols of their supreme faculties 
and which elevate themselves to the absolute and worship themselves as 
such (pp. 197 f.). 

If the recurring emphasis upon renewed faith and life as the guarantee 
of national existence, with which the essays resound, is to have force, 
especially for those who profess loyalty to the Hebrew Scriptures, it 
should be Biblically orientated. But it is just this which the book lacks. 
Sanction for faith and national hopes are not sought in the Bible (p. 228). 
In fact what is meant in this call to faith and ideal nationhood is not what 
the Bible means at all. The Biblical demand comes to men and nations 
only when it is allowed to stand as it is, unimpaired and untouched by 
human denial and distortion. The message of the Bible is nullified when 
the Bible itself is regarded as untrustworthy. What Israel needs in this 
hour is to hear her sons speak out with firm conviction the infallible truth 
of God. It is this firm reliance and trust in a “thus saith the Lord” from 
which Martin Buber refrains. Instead he relies for his message to his 
people upon what he calls, “the direct relationship, the purely singular 
experience’”’ (p. 15), the popular Jewish literature, and his own impressions 
of Jewish life. Disclaiming any dependence for our knowledge of God 
upon Holy Scripture, he relies upon the mystical ‘‘encounter of God and 
men” (p. 14). It is trust in the spirit which inspired Scripture rather than 
a divine revelation in the words of Scripture (pp. 228 f.). He holds that 
God as the absolute “‘cannot be identified with any attribute accessible to 
human understanding” (p. 209). He can be pointed out in the subjective 
experience only. Much like Maimonides, the celebrated medieval Jewish 
theologian, the author holds that ‘‘as soon as one forms an idea of God, it 
is no longer he whom one conceives” (p. 71). Yet one is constantly in- 
clined to form an idea of God with a view to imitating Him. 

It is difficult to understand the expressions of regard for the Hebrew Bible 
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when it is disclaimed as God’s revelation. This is not the attitude of 
traditional Jewish piety which humbly receives the written Word as the 
authoritative truth of the Lord of the world. In the “black letters”, 
according to the author, men only hear a voice if they are there to hear it 
(p. 94). It is only in the present experience that revelation exists (p. 96). 
What the voice is called which men hear is immaterial as long as they 
hear it (p. 51). Man’s response to his experience in the decisions which he 
makes is revelation (p. 95). If the Bible does have anything objective to 
tell us it is, “that there is truth and there are lies..... and that the 
salvation of man depends on choosing what is right and rejecting what is 
wrong” (p. 246). 

With this view of the Bible and revelation the theology can be what 
Martin Buber is pleased to make it. What does he do with the clear 
account of creation in the Book of Genesis? His view is, “there can be 
no question of verbal traces of an event, because there was none to witness 
it’ (p. 99). Neither did the “Fall” happen once and for all but he says, 
“it continually happens here and now in all its reality” (p. 17). From this 
there follows logically the denial of original sin, which he does in a forth- 
right manner. He says, “there is no overpowering original sin which 
could prevent the late-comer from deciding as freely as did Adam; as 
freely as Adam let God’s hand go the late-comer can clasp it’ (p. 32). 
Fond of “midrashic’”’ interpretations to justify his views he understands 
Genesis 1:1 as follows: ‘For the sake of man’s beginning; that there 
might be one who would and should begin to move in the direction of 
God” (p. 19). 

To the pious Jew the Ten Commandments are normative for faith and 
life but when their authoritative divine character is abandoned there can 
be no norm. The antithesis is drawn between “the stone tablets on which 
‘the finger of God’ (Exod. 31:18) once wrote the commandments’”’ (p. 88), 
and the ‘Spoken Word’’. This is meant to leave no room for an objective 
word with divine sanction over against man. Behavior is then determined 
by man’s inflated ego or that intangible, ethereal something often called 
“spirit’’. It is to this indefinable something that Martin Buber refers when 
he says, “'Transmitted content and form are subordinate to the tradition 
of existence as such and become valid only because of it” (p. 139). There 
remains no book, code or formulation to give direction. 

After all, then, the Divine Law does not come to man with a demand, 
as is maintained, nor does the Divine pierce through to the human and 
present a decisive encounter. What is involved is simply man’s decision 
to be willing to do as much as he possibly can at each instant. In fact it 
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is man who really decides for himself, and has ruled out once and for all 
any demand on the part of God as He has revealed Himself in Holy 
Scripture. What is within the will of man and attainable by him is the 
demand which he makes upon himself and this is not altered even if that 
demand is attributed to God. 

Abraham “believed God’’, the Hebrew Scriptures tell us, and in times 
of crisis devout Israelites resorted to the living God with confidence and 
trust. But in this volume there is no encouragement to a sure and solid 
faith. It conveys no meaning to Israel’s need to speak of faith as that in 
which we hold “‘ourselves open to the unconditional mystery which we 
encounter in every sphere of our life’’ (p. 49). 

The religion of the Hebrew Scriptures is one of redemption. Yet in 
the midst of the profession to hold oneself open to the Biblical word, 
there is stout resistance to it. If anything, the Bible addresses man as 
fallen and sinful. Biblical man, that is the man to whom the Bible speaks 
as God’s revelation, assents to God’s verdict of condemnation and to the 
promise of redemption. But of this there appears to be no awareness in 
these essays. The direct opposite of Biblical teaching is imposed upon 
holy Writ when men derive from it views of human self-sufficiency. The 
author states, “‘we are destined to bring to perfection out of ourselves, in 
actual life, the image in which we were created” (p. 73). 

It isa mark of present-day literature on the message of Israel’s prophets 
to distort what the prophets actually taught. There is evident here also 
an utter disregard for the meaning of plain language and sound exegesis. 
The obvious truth that the content of the prophetic message determines 
the message is absolutely ignored. With this temper of mind all Biblical 
messianism is taken to refer to ‘“‘an earthly consummation... .a consum- 
mation in and with mankind” (p. 131). The center and focal point of 
messianic prophecy is presented as “the effort of the people of Israel for 
the redemption of humanity” (pp. 190 f.). After Israel has made peace a 
reality within itself, and has led all nations to it, then the messianic idea 
will come to fulfilment. This view is maintained on the basis of the follow- 
ing exegesis of Isa. 2:2: ‘‘When the mountain of the Lord’s house is ‘estab- 
lished’ on the reality of true community life, then, and only then, the 
nations will ‘flow’ toward it” (p. 111). 

It is unmistakably clear that in these essays Martin Buber does not 
speak as a modern Isaiah or Jeremiah. The words of rebuke and hope to 
his people and the outlook upon the world are in a totally different vein 
from that of Israel’s prophets. Rather, in this collection of essays we hear 
a modern man versed in the method of unbelieving dialectical thought 
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conveying concepts which are alien to the faith and life of the Bible. We 
may find his counterpart in the pseudo-Christian theology of Kierkegaard, 
Barth and Brunner. 


Davip FREEMAN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


F. S.C. Northrop: The Logic of the Sciences and the Humanities. New 
York: Macmillan. 1947. xiv, 402. $4.50. 


In 1946 readers were charmed with the breadth of view and the intel- 
ligent novelty of approach with which the world situation was discussed 
by Northrop in his widely-read book, The Meeting of East and West. 
Synthesis of ideas is very attractive, and here it was not only presented on 
a grand scale but turned to a practical purpose, the most practical purpose, 
it would appear to some, of the current age. There were many unusual 
characteristics of the analysis which preceded the synthesis and which 
seemed effectively to explain the world of ideas in which we are living. 
It was clear that further elaboration would be helpful. 

In the volume now under review, Northrop sets forth the full scheme of 
his analysis of concepts. This occupies the first seven chapters. He then 
proceeds to the application of his method to various fields in the humanities 
and natural and social sciences. These applications are often set forth in 
the form of papers previously read to scientific or academic gatherings and 
here reprinted. Northrop is facing the question “whether normative or 
ethical problems can be solved by scientific methods and if so, what the 
specific methods are” (p. ix). He is impressed with the ineffectiveness of 
previous approaches by philosophers and social scientists, and is convinced 
that a broader outlook combined with a more careful analysis will be 
successful. 

The foundation on which Northrop builds is stated in this fashion: 
“| .. by taking our empirical philosophy of the natural sciences as the 
criterion of the correct normative philosophy of the social sciences, we 
obtain an objectively verifiable philosophy of culture. Also, we secure a 
norm for culture in which man’s scientific conception of himself and the 
good life is not in conflict, as is the case at present in the modern West, 
with his humanistic conception” (p. 277). 

The careful analysis of concepts presented in the first portion of the book 
is more subtle and perceptive than most and, in spite of its complexity of 
terminology, is a distinct aid to clarity of thinking. Northrop believes that 
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in a significant scientific operation the theoretical concept must define the 
operation, rather than vice versa (p. 128). 

His conception of ethics and the good are set forth im nuce in these words: 
“*...the problem of a good society is nothing more than the problem of 
getting an adequate conception of the nature of things. ... We possess... 
an idea of the good which we have a right to say applies to every culture, 
a good that holds for everybody, when we have a set of assumptions which 
consistently, in terms of a theory of the nature of things, gives meaning to 
all the diverse cultural assumptions, in so far as this is possible” (pp. 296 f.). 

Northrop looks at our current age and says, “‘It is inevitable at these 
periods in human history when an old conception of the theoretic com- 
ponent of reality is breaking down and before the new scientific philosophy 
which is taking its place has been made articulate, that the artist, the 
practical man, and the purely historically minded intellectual become 
demoralized” (p. 187). “It is ours...to start afresh with the immediacy 
of experience as it has forced the scientist to new and more adequate theory 
and, in terms of this theory to make articulate a new philosophy joining the 
theoretic and aesthetic components of reality, thereby defining a new meaning 
for human existence and hence a new morality, which it will be the privilege 
of some Dante of the future to express metaphorically and embody aesthetically 
in the feelings and emotions of men” (pp. 188 f.). 

Such is the task of this generation as Northrop conceives it. “The 
instruments of the control of technology for good ends are morality and 
religion. Consequently never before was the need for an effective moral 
and religious knowledge more pressing than it is today” (p. 364). He is 
convinced, however, that present-day Western religion cannot connect 
itself with contemporary science. Roman Catholicism is bound to medieval 
science, Protestantism has affirmed that religion is autonomous and will 
have no truck with science (p. 365). 

Here the reader is clearly faced with a superbly articulated and logically 
supported demand for a religion that will take account of modern science 
and reinforce a philosophy based upon that science. But we conceive 
religion to have a broader scope than that. Further, we are convinced that 
Reformed religion, which has never declared that science and religion are 
quite autonomous, is adequate to meet the challenge. We meet Northrop 
upon his own conditions. There is a splendid passage in this volume in 
which Northrop makes crystal clear the importance of making basic 
assumptions before setting forth theories and viewpoints. The whole 
passage should be read. I quote only a portion. ‘‘The only way to get pure 
facts, independent of all concepts and theory, is merely to look at them and 
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forthwith to remain perpetually dumb, never uttering a word or describing 
what one sees, after the manner of a calf looking at the moon. For the 
moment one reports what one observes, ... at that moment one has not 
pure facts but facts brought under concepts, and hence theory”’ (p. 317). 

Reformed Christianity makes the stupendous claim that the facts that 
Einstein and Planck and Schrédinger et al. have been setting forth make 
even better sense and cohere in a picture of the whole universe more 
effectively when viewed under Reformed assumptions and concepts than 
when viewed under atheistic ones. The customary assumptions of modern 
science are of the latter type. But the facts make no demand for the 
exclusion of God. The picture is a more coherent, more extensive and 
more balanced one on the Reformed assumption than on the atheistic. 
The facts suffer not one whit. 

Northrop rightly deplores the effect of Kant’s philosophy whereby 
“ethics and religion were robbed of one of their previously most important 
functions in life, the function, namely, of pulling together every phase of 
man’s knowledge and experience into a single moving triumphant whole” 
(p. 371). He is understandable when he says that “‘the first requirement 
for the restoration of the integrity of Christianity is the development upon 
the part of contemporary man of a confidence in the existence of inferred 
unseen factors in knowledge”’ (p. 380). But at the same instant Northrop 
shows the inherent failure of his approach by assuming, contrary to his 
own previous statement, that natural science reveals to us something of the 
nature of the world in independence of the assumptions upon which it 
bases its explorations. The nature of the reality revealed by natural 
science is conditioned by the assumptions upon which that science begins 
its explorations. Northrop seems to hold that science can define and verify 
a philosophy (p. 383), and declares “there is an inferred unseen factor in 
the nature of things...” and that ‘with the primary and invariant in 
this... factor... theologians... identify the good and the divine’’ (p. 
384). But this is exactly upside down. The philosophy that science defines 
will be the philosophy with which science began; and the “‘divine’”’ that 
theologians may identify with a “factor in the nature of things” will be 
in the image of that factor as originally inferred by science from whatever 
postulates it has chosen to start with. 

In the end Northrop wants to base consciousness upon “‘irreducible, 
ineffable, aesthetic materials” (p. 396). Whence do these materials arise? 
In answering that question the Christian first postulates the information 
given by revelation and thus has a more complete and coherent picture of 
reality than can otherwise be obtained. Without revelation the character 
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of God cannot even be described. With it all the parts fall into place. 
To be sure, the reviewer will be the first to grant that the philosophy which 
uses these postulates adequately to define the nature of reality has hardly 
more than made a beginning. The demand for its development is rendered 
only the more clamant by such a work as this highly entertaining and 
unusually thought-provoking volume by the Sterling Professor of Law and 
Philosophy. 
PauL WooLLEY 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


G. C. Berkouwer: Conflict met Rome. Kampen: Kok. 1948. 356. 
FI. 6.90. 


Samuel McCrea Cavert, general secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, is reported to have said at Amsterdam that 
Americans have less interest in theological confessions and place more 
emphasis on personal Christian experience. If this applies to any reader 
of this review, he can safely ignore this book. However, Dr. Berkouwer’s 
book reveals that no one can separate these two emphases. Theological 
confessions arose historically as the product of rich personal and collective 
religious experience. The Reading of Conflict Met Rome establishes this as 
an indisputable truth. This Dutch author takes his reader into the heart of 
a theological conflict, and yet, between the lines on every page, one senses 
the passion of a soul possessing an existential understanding of divine grace. 
The basic conflict between Rome and the Reformation concerns divine 
grace. ‘‘The conflict of the 16th century was primarily not a scientific, 
but a religious, conflict that had relation to ‘redemption’ and thereby to 
the ‘gloria Dei’. The conflict was concerned... with the religion of 
grace, with the Lord Jesus Christ’ (p. 87). Amidst all the divergences 
separating Rome and the Roformation the reader senses that we are dealing 
with ‘‘a struggle concerning the gospel of free, sovereign grace” (p. 18). 
Though Rome capitalizes on Protestant diversity, we discover a community 
of faith between Lutherans and Calvinists which can be summarized in 
in the familiar words of the Genevan Reformer, ‘Christi nomen omne 
meritum excludit”’. : 

Chapters one to three revolve around the question of the church’s 
authority. The Encyclicals of Pope Pius XII, 1943, dealing with the 
mystical body of Jesus Christ, and of Leo XIII, 1878, Inscrutabili dealing 
with the church and civilization, redirect men to the only bulwark of civili- 
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zation and culture, viz., the church of Jesus Christ in her absolute, supra- 
temporal origin. Rome holds out a pretentious claim to a befuddled 
humanity. In analyzing this pretention, the author warns against over- 
simplification. ‘‘Rome beheld the Reformation as a total dislocation of 
all ecclesiastical authority, while Neo-Protestantism often characterized 
the Reformation as the natal hour of individual freedom, and of the 
sovereignty and autonomy of the conscience...” (p. 21). This confuses 
the issues at stake. It was not a revolt of individuality against external 
authority, but the founding of the church together with her whole life upon 
the Word of the Living God. You can say that the Reformation conceived 
of the church as relative, but then you must consider the word “relative”’ 
in its purest sense as “‘in relation to’’. 

Rome claims infallibility for all ex cathedra utterances and for all official 
interpretations of the Scriptures. The Reformation removed the Holy 
Book from the Holy Place. The Reformation begins with a dialogue be- 
tween individual subjectivity and the Word, and must end in the mono- 
logue of utter subjectivity. Why this accusation? The answer to this 
question lies in Rome’s church concept. The foundation for her pretentious 
claims lies in the relation of identity between Christ and the Church. For 
Rome the church is the continued incarnation of the Word, “the Christ 
living in the church”’ (p. 26). Christ Himself speaks in and through the 
church — through the external teaching organ of His mystical body — 
and therefore, causa finita est! This identity is not to be confused with 
pantheism (pp. 38 ff.). Neither must we confuse this identity with the 
Reformation idea of communion. The Reformers did not hesitate to speak 
of this living communion between Christ and His church. In fact they 
employed the well known expression unio mystica (cf. Institutes, IV, i, 2). 
But the Reformers insisted that a true communion between Christ and 
His church is possible only when the distance between the two is fully 
observed. As soon as God in Christ becomes one with the church in a 
relation of identity, the possibility for real communion is lost. 

The issue turns upon the Pauline meaning of such phrases as the “‘body 
of Christ’”’ and “Christ as the Head of His church”. Rome loses sight of 
the fact that a living communion in the body of Christ is actual only when 
the church lives in subjection to Christ as Head of the church. Surely 
Rome acknowledges the Headship of Christ, but conceives of it in purely 
dynamic categories. For this reason, Pope Pius XII in his Encyclical of 
1943 speaks of “internal guidance”, but remains silent as to the place of 
the Word in delineating this relation of the Head to the body. The Refor- 
mation discovered anew the patent fact that in Paul the communion of 
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the church with Christ as Head is never a communion outside of faith. 
There exists a correlative relation summarized in two words: Word-Faith — 
faith in the promise. And the promise prescribes the limits of this relation 
between the Head and the members. Rome distorts this living relation 
of faith into one of identity. Precisely because of this relation of identity 
outside of the living relation of faith in the Word, the church receives 
a priori sanctions of infallible authority. In matters of official teaching 
she can not err, nor become the victim of deception, for this relation 
(Christ-Church) constitutes a guarantee against such error. “What was 
true according to the Scripture .. . in the living actuality of true faith in 
its continuous, attentive, and prayerful subjection to the Lord of the church 
in His Word is here abstracted from this correlative relation and acknowl- 
edged as an a priori statically possessed by ‘the church’” (p. 40). The 
Church has arrived! Considering this foundational teaching of Rome, we 
begin to understand the ‘why’ of her pretentious claims. 

In Chapter IV, “The Struggle Concerning Grace’’, there are some 
fifty pages worthy of cautious and repeated reading. Reading these pages 
provides the reader with a rich theological experience. Though Rome has 
her quarrels with the Semi-Pelagian, in her understanding of grace she is 
basically Semi-Pelagian. The Synods of Carthage (418) and of Orange 
(529) condemned Semi-Pelagianism, but Rome received such views back 
into her theological structure. To rightly understand Rome’s view we 
must consider the relation of grace to man’s weakened free will. Salvation, 
for Rome, consists in the complementation of two factors, grace and free- 
dom. The great problem is to give the priority to grace and still do justice 
to man’s freedom. Berkouwer rightly refuses to consider this a legitimate 
problem. Rome conceives of grace in purely dynamic categories and thus 
gives rise to an unscriptural problematic. Rome places the Reformation 
before this dilemma; either you accept our idea as to the cooperation of 
grace and a free but weakened will, or you accept a determinism which 
destroys all human activity. The Reformation escapes this dilemma by 
going back to the Scriptural idea of forensic justification, and so refuses 
to think of grace in these dynamic categories which force us to seek the 
point of conjunction between grace and freedom. The Reformation 
brought men back to the Biblical foundation of unmerited forgiveness, and 
the activity of redeemed man in a thankful life. 

The reader now accompanies the author as he considers a chain of 
related subjects difficult to understand. We must take a good look at 
Rome’s anthropology. Citing the Canons of Trent the author indicates 
clearly that Rome does scant justice to the results of the Fall. Rome 
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operates in her discussions with the nature-grace scheme. Berkouwer is 
convinced that Rome clings to an anthropological optimism over against 
the radical corruption of human nature as taught by the Reformation 
(pp. 124 f.). Rome rides down the middle of the road. Over against the 
Semi-Pelagians, Rome confesses the prevenience of grace, the gratuitous 
character of grace, and over against the Reformation idea of total de- 
pravity, she holds to an anthropological optimism. As one would expect, 
Rome also holds to an openness on the part of man for the reception of 
grace. Here we plunge into the ever perennial, and highly significant, 
problem of the point of contact. At this point the author introduces a 
valuable distinction. Rome, says he, operates from an ontological view- 
point, while the Reformation works from the specifically religious view- 
point. The basic problem for Rome seems to revolve around the question 
whether man remains man after the fall, and so operates on the two level 
theory of nature-grace. For the Reformers the question assumes different 
proportions. Certainly man remains man after the fall. But now he is 
fallen man, with all the properties of his humanity fully present, but now 
living without God. Man with all his powers now walks away from God in 
rebellion, and the basic scheme of the Scripture works itself out, viz., sin 
and grace. “It is important to see that all such concepts as capacity, point 
of contact, receptivity, and disposition have an ontological accent in 
Rome’s view of things, while in the train of thought of the Reformation 
everything in fact is placed with a view to the ‘direction’ of the whole 
life as walking either towards God or away from Him. In the Reformation 
conception of things the concern is not with an existential analysis, but 
with the religious aspect of human existence regarded as a whole” (p. 137). 
Man’s relation to God is one of guilt, and confessing this we can behold 
the miracle of grace. 

Since these problems are actual today in our struggle with various 
Arminian tendencies in Fundamentalistic circles, it is worth the effort of 
all to read and re-read this chapter. Perhaps many of the questions as to 
the relation of fallen man to the overtures of grace are questions asked from 
a false point of view. If we can get back to the specifically religious aspect 
of the problem from which the Bible approaches all these matters, we 
can come to a clearer understanding of the Scriptural ideas of grace. As 
long as Rome continues to consider salvation as consisting of two com- 
ponent parts, man’s free but weakened will and grace, these problems can 
receive no adequate answer. 

There is a chapter on the Incarnation which is worthy of more comment 
than I have space for. On the continent more than one Roman Catholic 
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author seeks the heart of the conflict at this point. Rome rejects the Luther- 
an tendencies toward a fusion of the two natures into a tertium quid, and it 
accuses Calvin of separating the two natures too radically. Rome only 
remains true to the Biblical construction of the Incarnation. But the 
author proves that it was really Calvin who remained loyal to Chalcedon 
and to the Scripture. 

The last chapter contains the author’s view as to the Reformation-Rome 
situation in his country and on the continent. It, too, deserves our con- 
sideration, although here the decidedly Continental flavor of the book 
becomes most pronounced. He deals with the liturgical struggle now going 
on within Protestant circles in Europe. Here also the author considers 
Barth and his theology of grace in relation to that of Rome. Even though 
some of the material in this last chapter may seem remote to our American 
religious and theological situation, the reader ought to consider it. 

Without a doubt, Conflict Met Rome is a worthy book. Its value can 
scarcely be overestimated. In every respect Dr. Berkouwer proves himself 
a theologian of keen insight. The lines of theological difference between 
Rome and the Reformation are sharply and clearly drawn. In work well 
documented with primary Roman Catholic sources, the reader meets the 
real issues of the conflict. Even though the book launches into an ambitious 
program, the reader concludes that the author succeeds in his venture. 
In each chapter the author comes back to his basic thesis, namely, that 
the conflict between Rome and the Reformation concerns the idea of free 
grace. This Professor of the Free University works into the situation with 
the ease of a scholar who knows his theology in relation to the confessions 
of other communions. 

Coupled with this keen scholarship is the warmth of a soul which has 
experienced God’s grace. One could almost say that he preaches a sermon 
extolling God’s grace on practically every page of the book. Dr. Berkou- 
wer’s book ought to occupy an important place in the libraries of ministers 
and laymen. This is a book to which one will refer again and again. It is 
not a book that is hastily read and then placed on the shelf to collect the 
dust of idleness. For each time one refers to its pages some new thought 
stands out more clearly. The author places his finger on the pulsebeat of 
the issues involved. Its straightforward style will greatly aid the reader 
who claims little facility in reading the Dutch language. 

The reading of this book moreover brings one to the conclusion that 
there is much more involved in our relation to Rome than that which is 
usually noted in our religious and theological literature. The issues do 
not merely concern practices of nuns teaching in public schools, personal 
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representatives of the President at the Vatican, Roman Catholic lobbying 
to receive Federal aid for their Parochial schools, and the repression of 
Protestantism in South America. There are theological issues which every 
true son of the Reformation must consider. Matters such as the nature 
of the church’s authority, the distinction between the struggling, suffering 
church and the church triumphant, grace as an infused power, the venera- 
tion of saints in relation to the communion of saints, moral certainty of 
salvation and a host of related subjects must be analyzed in the light of 
Scripture. Then we can come to sharper and more sympathetic under- 
standing of Rome as to her theology and its effect upon her actions in 
our day. 


ALEXANDER C, DE Jonc 


Hawthorne, New Jersey 


John Calvin: Commentary on the Book of the Prophet Isaiah, vols. I and 
II, translated from the original Latin by the Rev. William Pringle, second 
ume collated with the latest French version. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1948. 496, 482. $3.50 per volume. 


The prophetical writings of the Old Testament are regarded by one 
modern school as nothing more than sermons or commentaries on their 
times. Whatever of vision or prediction is found in them is ascribed to 
the hopeful imagination of the prophet. The promises of Jehovah are in 
reality pious expressions of nationalistic aspirations. The same prophetical 
writings are regarded by another modern school as virtual diagrams of 
the eschatological future. The visions and predictions will have their 
fulfilment in a Jewish kingdom yet to come. The word of the Lord to 
Israel had, of course, some meaning for the time in which it was spoken 
or written. In the main, however, the prophets were charting the course 
of an earthly, messianic kingdom. Both groups largely forget the fact 
that there was a spiritual Israel, the true people of God. Though it was 
the nation to whom were given the covenants and promises, it was the 
faithful remnant alone for whom the covenant was a vital relation and the 
promises a source of hope. The Lord sent a word unto Jacob, but it 
alighted upon Israel. 

In Calvin’s day both the extreme schools mentioned were yet unborn. 
His commentary on the earlier chapters of Isaiah could have a corrective 
influence on each one, however. Repeatedly he shows that while the 
prophetic denunciations apply to an apostate nation, the promises of 
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grace and glory are extended to the believing remnant (e. g., I, pp. 71, 
96, 151, 297, 468). The exaltation of the mountain of the Lord’s house is 
not an expression of patriotic hope in the nation’s future, nor is it a pre- 
diction of a millennial kingdom to be administered from Jerusalem. It is 
a depiction of the messianic Age, when the gospel would be communicated 
to the whole world (I, 93 f.). The throne of David in chapter 9 designates 
the spiritual kingship of Christ, since David’s kingdom was “nothing 
else than an image or faint shadow of that more perfect and truly blessed 
state” of salvation which God would establish by his Son (I, 315). The 
association of Assyria, Egypt and Israel in 19:23-25 does not denote 
international amity either during Hezekiah’s reign or in the millennial 
kingdom. It shows that the undeserved goodness of God is to be bestowed 
upon other nations, so that even the inveterate foes of God’s people will 
be joined with the household of faith (II, 83). 

Students of the history of Biblical interpretation are aware of the 
importance of the re-discovery of the grammatico-historical method in 
the promotion of the Reformed doctrine. With but a few exceptions, 
Calvin escaped the errors which had infested Bible study since the d 
of Origen. The Commentary is a good example of his work in this respect. 
The closest approach to an allegorical interpretation which came to the 
reviewer’s notice was his granting the possibility of a hidden meaning in 
the closed Mem of the Hebrew text of Isa. 9:7. 

The notion has been frequently expressed that Calvin did not hold to 
a doctrine of verbal inspiration. Even the eminent historian of the 
Reformer’s life, Doumergue, was persuaded of this. The commentary 
before us militates against this view. The substance of the doctrine of 
verbal inspiration is that the words used by the writers of Scripture are 
those which best convey the meaning intended by God. A few instances 
will suffice to show the importance which Calvin attached to the very 
words of the text. He makes a point of the presence of the definite article 
in 7:16, ‘‘before the child shall know”. He distinguishes between the words 
“born” and ‘given’ in 9:6. Much emphasis is laid upon the use of 
“Jesse” instead of “David”, in 11:1. The author does not give a satis- 
factory explanation of the use of 89 in 9:3, but his discussion is character- 
ized by a deep respect for the existing Hebrew text. 

Anyone who undertakes to write a commentary on Isaiah has to face 
the problem of the position and precise meaning of chapter 6. Does this 
vision represent the prophet’s initial call to his office? If so, why is it 
placed where it is? By some literary critics chapter 6 is held to be incon- 
trovertible evidence that the Book of Isaiah is a composite collection, 
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and that the collector made a grave error just at this point. Calvin con- 
siders that chapter 1 forms an appropriate introduction to the book, 
better adapted for a commencement than chapter 6. The reason for the 
exhibition of the vision after Isaiah had been ministering for some time 
might be that he needed to be confirmed and encouraged in his work, 
having already experienced the obduracy of the people. 

The author deals in a refreshing way with the disputed “‘Virgin’’ passage 
in chapter 7. 70%y, he readily admits, does mean, in some passages of 
Scripture, nothing more than a young woman. But, he asks, in what 
conceivable way could the birth of a child to a young woman be a sign 
from God? ‘It would have been silly and contemptible for the Prophet, 
after having said that he was about to speak of something strange and 
uncommon, to add, A young woman shall conceive. It is, therefore, plain 
enough that he speaks of a virgin who should conceive, not by the ordinary 
course of nature, but by the gracious influence of the Holy Spirit. And 
this is the mystery which Paul extolls in lofty terms, that God was mani- 
fested in the flesh. (I Tim. 3:16)” (I, 248). Calvin goes on to relate the 
“sign”, with true exegetical sense, to the Davidic Covenant. 

His comments on several other passages are worthy of note. The peace- 
ful state described in chapter 11 is applied to the messianic kingdom. 
The harmony between wild and domestic animals is taken to mean that in 
Christ the pristine peace of the world is restored. This, in turn, means 
that there is, or should be, no hurtful disposition in His people. The 
exposition of Lucifer, in 14:12, as if it referred to Satan, has arisen from 
ignorance. The context plainly shows that these statements must be 
understood as having reference to the Babylonian king. Calvin believed 
that the language of 20:2 means that the prophet actually appeared 
before the people naked and barefoot for a period of three years. Only in 
this way could there have been an effective sign given to the people. It 
was not necessary for the prophet to be stripped of clothing except when 
he appeared in public to proclaim his message. Nor was it to be thought 
that he was entirely naked, or without covering of private parts of the 
body. 

One feature of the Commentary which is characteristic also of Calvin’s 
Institutes is the foremost place which his controversy with Rome had in 
his teaching. At times he goes out of his way in forcing applications 
against Papalism, though he is surely to be pardoned for this, if only 
because his work was pertinent for the time in which it was done. 

One does not expect much in the way of textual criticism in the volume, 
since the principles of Old Testament textual criticism are only now being 
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scientifically developed. There is perhaps a surprising amount of literary 
criticism in the commentary, of a sane type, as might be supposed. Calvin 
suggests (I, 188), for example, that chapter 5 of the prophecy is probably 
collected from various sermons preached by the prophet. He believes 
there are several passages which are poetical, designed for the purpose of 
being easy to remember by those who heard. 

The Commentary on Isaiah had a history even before Calvin’s death. 
It appeared first of all in the form of notes compiled by Nicholas Gallars 
from lectures and sermons by the Reformer. The notes were inspected by 
Calvin and were published in a volume which was dedicated to Edward 
the Sixth of England. Nine years later Calvin himself revised the work, 
adding almost one-third more to the material and re-dedicating it to 
Queen Elizabeth of England. It is from this later work that our translation 
was made. The second of the two volumes includes a translation of 
Calvin’s version of the chapters of Isaiah covered. The epistles dedicatory 
of the author display the same devout faith and piety which are expressed 
in other of his letters and works. A pertinent introduction has been 
provided for the American Edition by Professor E. J. Young, of West- 
minster Theological Seminary. 

Davip W. KERR 


Rodney, Ontario 


D. M. Baillie: God was in Christ: an Essay on Incarnation and Atone- 
ment. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1948. 213. $2.75. 


This book by the Professor of Systematic Theology at the University of 
St. Andrews deals with the subject on which there has been in recent times 
a very considerable output on the part of British theologians, the subject 
of the incarnation and the person of Christ. In fact, there does not appear 
to be any topic in the whole field of systematic theology that is more 
congenial to the British mind than that of Christology. This has been the 
case in the past and the tradition seems to live on. Professor Baillie’s work 
is a thoroughly earnest and scholarly treatment of a great theme. One of 
the most gratifying features of Baillie’s scholarship is the way in which he 
provides us with a conspectus of the debate concerning the doctrine of 
the person of Christ from the early centuries to the present time. Dr. 
Baillie has no need to be apologetic when he lays the foundations of his 
discussion deep in the past and takes the trouble to lay bare the precise 
points of the great question as they were focussed in the controversies of 
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the fourth‘and fifth centuries. It is, however, with the more modern phases 
of the debate that the book is chiefly concerned. 

At the outset Dr. Baillie places the situation of the present in its true 
perspective in relation to the ‘Jesus of history’ movement which “was so 
dominant in theology at the beginning of this century” (p. 30). His 
analysis of this movement is highly discriminating and valuable. It is, 
however, his treatment of the strong reaction against it in that type of 
historical criticism which is known as Form Criticism and in that type of 
theology which is called Barthian that Baillie brings us into the heart of 
the modern debate. In his survey of the movements associated with such 
names as those of Rudolf Bultmann and R. H. Lightfoot, Karl Barth and 
Emil Brunner he defines for us the relation which Form Criticism sustains 
to the Barthian theology and shows the reason why there can be the 
“curious combination of theological dogmatism with historical scepticism” 
(p. 37; cf. pp. 20-27, 34-39). 

Dr. Baillie’s critique of the Barthian theology seeks to discover in the 
‘Jesus of history’ movement an emphasis upon history which cannot be 
dispensed with in any true Christology and finds truth also in the Barthian 
reaction against “‘the practice of gazing back into ancient Galilee and 
picturing Jesus as their Master in a very human and sentimental way”’ so 
that “religion became an eager and loyal, if sometimes sentimental, follow- 
ing of the Man of Nazareth, as a substitute for Christianity’’ (p. 41). 
While, on the one hand, the reaction against a Christ who, to use Father 
Tyrrell’s words, was “ ‘only the reflection of a Liberal Protestant face, 
seen at the bottom of a deep well’’’ (p. 40), a reaction reflected in the 
Barthian theology, is absolutely necessary to Christianity, yet, on the 
other hand, the caricature with which the ‘Jesus of history’ movement 
provided us must not be allowed to prejudice the necessity for faith of the 
real Jesus of history. “It is false to suggest’’, Baillie says, “‘that the interest 
in the historical Jesus is a mere product of the modern historical-critical 
movement, or that in some sense, it is a merely ‘historical’ and not a truly 
religious or Christian interest’”’ (p. 46). He proceeds to lay his finger on 
the fallacy of dispensing with the Jesus of history in the sense of ‘Jesus as 
He really was’ and of confusing such a Jesus with a “figure which can be 
described and authenticated by a cold and detached criticism” (p. 47). 
In short, he upbraids the habit of “setting ‘history’ and ‘faith’ too sharply 
against each other, with the assumption, which Brunner actually seems to 
make, that a really historical study of Jesus could not give us the kind of 
figure that would be of any use to faith!’’ (idem). Baillie’s insistent ques- 
tions are relevant and cogent: “If no revelation of the nature of God were 
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to be found in the incarnate life, what would be the gain of believing that 
God therein became man?... If there is no revelation, no ‘unveiling’, of 
God in the human personality and career of Jesus, but only a ‘veiling’; if 
God in Christ is as much as ever a deus absconditus, not a deus revelatus; 
what are we the better of the coming of God in Christ?” (p. 49; ef. pp. 
48-58). 

The foregoing will have to suffice as a sample of the way in which Dr. 
Baillie pursues his argument. There are two phases of Baillie’s discussion 
on which we may concentrate in the remaining part of this review. 

The first concerns the question of the anhypostasia. Catholic orthodoxy 
has maintained that the human nature of our Lord was not hypostatic or 
personal. In the language of the Symbol of Chalcedon, the properties of 
each nature concurred ‘‘in one person and one subsistence, not parted or 
divided into two persons, but one and the same Son, and only begotten, 
God the Word, the Lord Jesus Christ’’. Baillie considers that “‘it is notori- 
ously difficult to determine what precisely this doctrine meant when it was 
first enunciated” (p. 86), but on the background of a careful analysis of 
the positions of men like R. C. Moberly, Leonard Hodgson, Emil Brunner 
and H. M. Relton he arrives at a conclusion which differs, formally at least, 
from that of Chalcedon. “If it is the case (as many at least will agree 
that it is) that the technical term hypostasis or persona in the statement of 
Trinitarian doctrine does not mean just what we mean by ‘person’ in 
modern speech, the ‘hypostatic union’ surely cannot be translated simply 
as ‘personal identity’, and it is difficult to put a clear meaning into the 
idea of one hypostasis or persona of the Trinity taking the place of a human 
centre of consciousness in a human life. If, on the other hand, we maintain 
that Jesus was in every sense a human person with a human centre of 
consciousness, while being also the Incarnation of the divine Word, the 
second persona of the Trinity, there is no reason why that should be taken 
as implying the Nestorian heresy of dividing Christ into two persons” 
(p. 91). 

There can be no question, of course, but that the New Testament calls 
Jesus a man or the man (ef. Acts 2:22; 17:31 (avqp); I Tim. 2:5 (a- 
Opwros). And we should not hesitate to use such terminology in reference 
to our Lord. It is also a moot question whether or not the term “‘person”’ 
in modern usage means precisely what persona or hypostasis meant in the 
fourth and fifth centuries (cf. p. 16). Furthermore, we must be alive to the 
danger that may inhere in a transfer to our modern context of the terms 
used in the formulation and defence of the anhypostasia in the fifth cen- 
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Lord and use those terms provided by present-day usage which are best 
fitted for this purpose. Nevertheless, to the present writer it is not at all 
apparent that we are required to speak in terms of the “human person- 
ality” of Jesus, nor is it apparent that the development of thought and of 
language is such that we need to abandon the language or intent of the 
Chalcedonian Symbol. It would seem, rather, that the kernel interest 
and insistence of Chalcedon are sufficiently apparent and that they need 
to be preserved. This necessity might be viewed from several angles. 
The basic consideration, however, is biblico-theological. 

In the various situations of the Gospel record in which we find our Lord 
disclosing Himself there appears a very striking and relevant fact. It is 
that He recognises Himself as sustaining a unique relationship to the 
Father as the eternal and only-begotten Son. More precisely to the point 
of our present discussion, He speaks and acts as one whose very Self, 
whose self-identity is to be defined in such terms. It is, of course, true that 
He speaks and acts as one who is truly human and as one aware, therefore, 
of His human identity. He shows thereby not simply the reality of His 
human nature but also the intense consciousness of the meaning and 
purpose of His human identity. But even in those situations in which the 
limitations inseparable from His human identity are most apparent and 
particularly the limitations prescribed by the specific task that was given 
Him to perform in human nature, it is exactly then that there shines 
through the profound consciousness of His intradivine self-identity. This 
type of evidence would indicate that the centre of His self-consciousness 
was His specifically divine Sonship. This is not, however, by any means 
to say that the divine Sonship or hypostasis took the place of His human 
centre of consciousness in His human life, as Baillie would suggest (cf. 
p. 91). It is simply that when His human consciousness in the reality of 
its intrinsic limitations and in the reality of the limitations imposed by 
the exigencies of His work is thrust into the foreground even then the 
consciousness of His intradivine Sonship is likewise in the foreground as 
defining the Person that He is. Such considerations as these should con- 
strain, to say the least, hesitation in diverging from the Chalcedonian 
formula. To the present reviewer it would appear that the Catholic doc- 
trine of anhypostasia rests upon New Testament data and evinces a rather 
profound insight into the implications of our Lord’s own self-witness. 
The anhypostasia would simply mean that however integral to the incar- 
nate Son is His human nature and however impossible it is to think of 
His person in abstraction from His human nature, yet to predicate “‘person- 
ality” of His human nature would run counter to the evidence that self- 
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identity in His case can never be conceived of or defined in terms of human 
nature alone. This could not be expressed by saying that His human 
personality can never be conceived of apart from His divine personality. 
It is rather that the very notion of personality can never be predicated of 
Him except as it draws within its scope His specifically divine identity. 
And if this is so, it is not feasible to speak of His ‘“‘human personality”. 

The second phase of Baillie’s discussion on which we may offer some 
reflection concerns the atonement. Baillie insists that sacrifice in the 
Scripture does not have associated with it the idea of propitiating the 
anger of God. Thus, in a way quite characteristic of modern discussion, 
the idea that atonement includes propitiation of divine wrath is not only 
rejected but also assailed as wholly inconsistent with the facts of God’s 
love and of God’s initiative in the atonement. 

It lies indeed on the face of the New Testament that the sacrifice of 
Christ is the work of God’s love. This is a principial datum of all Christian 
thinking on the atonement. In this connection it is correct to say that 
“throughout the whole of this New Testament material there is no trace 
of any contrast between the wrath of God and the love of Christ’’ (p. 
186). But it is surely loose thinking of a deplorable sort to maintain that 
the doctrine which finds in the sacrifice of Christ a propitiation of divine 
wrath does prejudice to or is incompatible with the fullest recognition 
that the atonement is the provision of the Father’s love. Such criticism of 
the doctrine of propitiation Gan only be conducted on the basis of a 
fundamental misunderstanding or even caricature of the relation which 
propitiation sustains to the love of God and, specifically, the love of the 
Father. Propitiation is not a turning of the wrath of God into love. It 
is such misunderstanding that appears to underlie Baillie’s treatment. 
“His wrath’, he says, ‘‘must not be regarded as something which has to 
be ‘propitiated’ and so changed into love and mercy” (p. 189). Propitiation 
of wrath has, in reality, no affinity with the notion that wrath is thereby 
turned into love and mercy. How often is it going to be necessary to 
emphasise, in reply to such criticism, that the propitiation effected in 
the expiatory work of Christ is the provision of God’s invincible love, yea, 
even of the Father's love, so that the love of God may achieve its purpose 
in a way that is entirely consonant with, and to the vindication of, the 
dictates of divine holiness. Truly God is love. But He loves Himself 
supremely. And the love of Himself requires that the interests of His 
love to lost men be realised in a way that is consistent with the love of 
Himself. Propitiation does not detract from the love and mercy of God; 
it rather enhances the marvel of that love. In a word, it shows the extent 
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to which God’s love goes in order to achieve its redemptive end — “‘God 
commends His own love to us”. 

One other element of Baillie’s viewpoint respecting the atonement may 
be mentioned. It is that the divine sin-bearing cannot be confined to the 
historical event of Jesus’ sacrifice but must be regarded as eternal, that 
“God’s work of reconciliation still goes on in every age in the lives of 
sinful men, whose sins He still bears” (p. 191; cf. pp. 190-202). It is 
certainly necessary to be reminded of “the continued exercise by Christ 
of His priestly office in heaven’ (p. 195). And in this connection it is 
necessary to regard the great High Priest of our profession as eternally 
embodying in Himself all the efficacy accruing from His sacrifice upon 
earth, as the one who can be touched with the feeling of our infirmities 
because of the sympathy derived from His earthly temptations, and as 
the one who makes intercession for us. But to regard the atonement as 
something eternal in the heart of God or as something that goes on in 
every age is to introduce a concept that appears to the present writer 
entirely alien to the witness of Scripture. What the New Testament 
stresses is the historical once-for-allness of the sacrifice that expiated 
guilt and reconciled to God. And the widely current disposition to construe 
the expiatory work of Christ as but the supreme exemplification and 
manifestation of an eternal fact is to do the gravest prejudice to the 
finality, completeness, and perfection of the one sacrifice by which Christ 
has for ever perfected all them that are sanctified. It does even more. 
It misconceives what atonement really is. For it construes atonement as 
something that is possible quite apart from those very conditions which, 
in the biblical construction, were indispensable to the atonement wrought 
by Christ. To mention but two of these conditions, they were humiliation 
and obedience, and these as mutually conditioning one another. How 
then can we transfer atonement as a fact to those realms where it would 
not only be impossible but blasphemous for us to conceive of these condi- 
tions as existing? In a word, our definition of atonement must be derived 
from the one great atonement of which the Scriptures speak. When we 
do this we have a conception that will explain, to some extent at least, 
why atonement, conceived of in terms of expiation, propitiation, recon- 
ciliation, and redemption, the terms which Scripture prescribes, must be 
confined to the work performed by the Lord of glory when, once for all, 
He purged our sins and sat down at the right hand of the majesty on high. 


JoHN Murray 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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